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Mass F ‘HUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
| z70. VE FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
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Z f ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie 
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For all information apply to 
WrertaM EVERETT, Ph.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
'f “REVYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
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NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
~ C. Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
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James C., MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEW YORK City, 348 Madison Ave 
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WILFRED H. Mcyro, 


A Military 


A.M., President. 


Number limited to ten. $1,000 
per) year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
1888. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 


Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Aicott, 


Hon. Andrew D. White. 
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Marera wine of Bat- 
reuth and Voltaire. 


Horn. Translated f 
Royal Hi 


The 


Ry Dr. 
man by hea 


rom the 


George 


Liness 


tian of Schleswig Holstein, Princess of Grent | 
Britain ane Treland. &vo, cloth, $3.00, 
Uniform with ‘Memoirs of Margravine ot 


Raireuth,’ ete. 

The correspondence (published 
time) between the Mare 
Voltaire. 


The Memoirs of the Mar- 
oravine of Baireuth. 


Translated 


for the first 
RBaircuth and 


vine O1 


and Edited by H. R. Hf. 


Princes 


Christian. In Svo, cloth extra, $5.75. 

The Margravine was the sister of Frederick thi 
Great, and exerted great influence over his cha 
racter. Her Diary is a wonderful narrative of 
the petty intrigues and gossip of the German 
Court. 

The volume has as frontispie an allot y pe 


copy of the portrait in Berlin. 


Life 


the Confederate 
Army. 


and 


in 


Being the Observations Experiences of an 


Alien in the South during the American 
Civil War. By William Watson. 12mo, 
cloth, $2,00, 


The Emperor of Germany. 


Two Royal Lives. 


Gleanings at Berlin from the lives of their [mpe- 
rial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess Of Germany now Emperor and Empress. 
By DoroTHEA ROBERTS With numerous 
portraits and iihustrations. Large Crown 
8&vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt) tops, $2 25, 

ACADEMY NOTES (1888) With 161 
Facsimile Sketches of the Principal Pictures at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN Paper, 40 cts, 

GROSVENOR NOT? With 80 
Facsimile Sketches of the Principal Pietures at 
the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. Paper, 40 ets. 

NEW GALLERY | \n illustrated 
cutalogue with fuesimiles of sketches by the art- 
ists. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Paper, 
1c 
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** The rexpectable and sometimes excellent trana- 
lations of Bohn's Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’ 
— - W. Emerson, 

“IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’ R Publication Series ia the usefullest thing I 


know.”’’—Thomas Carlyle. 
**An important body of cheap literature, for 
which every living worker in this country who 


draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.”’—Professor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


STANDARD WORKS o TROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 

Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Ang!o-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 





RECENT 

VICTOR HUGO'S 

HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE 

DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 

by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliife ; 


ADDITIONS. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


LADY 


with additions and corrections derived from | 


Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4 

**A most c@venient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenaumn, 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
Emma $8. Buchheim. $1.40. 


‘The translator’s rendering Is easy and elegant.’’—- 
Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEAIT “| OF NA 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZEUS) 
Addressed to Afbutius Liberalis. Trans 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

** This is a faithful rendering of the *‘ De Benefictis’ in 
plain but academic English.’’—St James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 


ON BENEFITS. 


A. Ashworth. $1.40, 
HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 
** Mr, Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 


TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes 


Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANTAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. Pig Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 

HAUFF" : TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 


Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


A SELF TION. 


ANTO ee THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS 
ADDISON S WORKS. 6 vols 


$8 
B Ax: S MANU AL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Bos ELIS LIFE OF 
edited 


JOHNSON (C e entenary Edition, 
6 vols. 


KING'S | 


Edited | 
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scribner’s 





Magazine 


FOR JULY 


Begins a new volume. Among the 


especially attractive features of this 


number is the second article of the 


Railway series (begun in the June 
S ° 


issue) entitled: Feats of Railway En- 


by John Bogart, State En- 


York, 


gineering, 


tf New 





| vineer « accompanied by 
Of this 


v4 THe ‘s 


more than thirty illustrations, 


successful series the New York 


Says < 


which is begun i 


‘Yhe 
June 


railway series, n 


of & promises to 
peri 


indus 


the number wens 
attract new attention to this 
There in American 
topic which could possess a wider 
the 


of 


admirable 


odieal. Is not 


trial iifea 


interest or which affects more 


directly 


| every-day experience and observation 


f men and women.’ 


Prof. Charles A. Young, the famous 





Astronomer, tells of the Summer Trip 


to Russia of the American Eclipse 


Expedition of 1887, fully illustrated. 


There is a delightfully illustrated arti- 
Modern 


and Travel 


cle on “ite 


Greece,” by Thomas Seymour ; 


Robert Louis Stevenson writes this 


month of Popular Authors; the num- 


| be also the second part of 


r contains 


Henry James’s novelette, “ A London 


stalment of 


R Sulli 


Life’; an interesting in 


‘rial ‘First Harvests,” b 


the se 


Stimson, a short story by ‘T. 


and Poems (graham R. ‘Tom 


Arlo 
nl 


van, Iy 


; : os 
Son, Bates, Geor ye Parsons ha 


throp, a \.S. Botsford. 
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3 ' n ? 1 , by Napier). $8.4 
} 0 m Puro i.e. l ' , F 
By Prof. Ve y Dru Wl, Bi i. £.G.8. COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6vols. $8.40. 
With six maps and illustrations I-ine, F ATRHOLT® SCOSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
cloth, $1.50, LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated. 
‘ Saree , : ™ ath LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 
it will contain an it Bs thor's res | MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols 
eent travels in’ Central African. wi one or two MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. $ vols. Transl. $4.20, 
hapters of natural histor - ; | PEPYS’S DIARY, 4 vols. $3. 

CHAPICYS OF RACE MU TMSCONy ag NOS regarding | PLUTARC H’S_ LIVES. 4 vols, (Stewart & Long's | 
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duction at all, we shall the 
chance to see what foreign industries they 
favor at the expense of American industries, 
and in what respect those foreign industries 
are better than the ones which they tell us 
the Mills bill favors. 


at least have 


Protection has been running mad in the 
House ever since the tariff debate began on 
the separate items, but it ran madder on Wed- 
nesday week than ever before. For example, 
a paragraph of the Mills bill was taken up 
which puts jute-spinning and jute-weaving 
machinery on the free list. Here the vener- 
able Mr. Kelley came out strong. He had 
heard it said on this floor that jute machinery 
this country. He did 
statement. He had good 
it was made at Brides 


made in 
that 
reason to believe that 
burg, Pa. At all 
was made somewhere in the New England 
from Bos 


was not 


not credit 
events he was sure that it 


States, because he had met a man 
ton, Mr. William Whitman, who had told 
him so. But even without Mr. Whitman’s 
testimony it was ridiculous to suppose that 
it could not be made here, and if it was not 
made here, it ought be. There 
difference principle between jute 
machinery and woollen 
chinery. The only difference was in detail, 
and therefore the customs officers would not 
know a jute machine from a cotton machine 
when it was imported, and might let ina 
cotton machine free of duty by mistake, to 
the detriment of American industry. Mr. 
Breckinridge of Arkansas questioned Mr. 
Kelley in order to find out what he knew 
whether jute ma- 


to was 


no in 


cotton or ma 


specifically and precisely 
chines were or were not made in this coun 
try—and found out that Mr. Kelley knew 
nothing at all except what Mr. Whitman 
had told him. Further cross-examination of 
Kelley showed that Mr. Whitman was not in 
the jute-spinning business, and that his asser- 
tion was probably altogether conjectural, like 
Kelley’s own. Then Mr. Breckinridge stated 
that the Committee of Ways and Means had 
had before them the leading jute-spinners of 
the country Brooklyn, Boston, St. 
Louis, and Charleston, and that ‘‘the testi 
mony of all these gentlemen was that not a 
particle of this machinery is made in this 
country.”” So far was it from being true that 
cotton and woollen machinery were substan- 
tially the same as jute machinery, in point 
of fact the different jute pro- 
ducts required different kinds of machin- 
For example, the machines used for 


from 


kinds of 
ery. 
making burlaps could not be used for mak 


ing bagging. 


The House proceeded to the tax on tin 
plates. Here again is an article not produced 
in this country, although protected by a duty 
of 385 per cent. ad valorem. The tax yields 
$6,000,000 of the detested surplus. 
would suppose that there would be no oppo- 
On the 
contrary, the opposition was of the most 
stubborn kind, and predictions were made 
by Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania and Mr. J. 
1). 


American 


sition to the repeal of such a tax. 


Taylor of Ohio of great disasters to 
industry if 


Why ? 


tin were 


Because the sheet 


plates 


admitted free ? 
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iron makers would lose a part of their 
trade. It was said that sheet iron was used 
for the roofing and siding of houses to some 
extent, and, if people could get tin at a re- 
duction of 35 per cent., they would prefer it. 
Ifow, then, would your sheet-iron workers 
get a living? Moreover, it was contended 
that, although tin plates were not made in 
this country now, they might be made here 
some time if the tax were retained, and espe 
cially if it were increased, as it ought to be. 
In answer to the argument that 60,000,000 
consumers of tinware had some rights, it was 
stated by Mr. Butterworth that the consumers 
would never derive any benefit from the repeal 
of the duty, because it would all be absorbed 
by the middlemen—as though the middlemen 
were not American citizens, but some kind 
of ‘‘blarsted foreigners.””. Mr. Randall was 
very severe on the Standard Oil Company as 
a large consumer of tin plate, and seemed to 
think that it ought to be severely muleted, 
forgetful, for the fact that the 
money made by rich corporations descends 
in a grateful shower on their workingmen. 
The Standard Oil Company furnishes em- 
ployment to more workmen than all the 
steel - rail mills in the country—and much 
steadier employment, we may add. Why 
these workmen should be singled out by Mr. 
Randall for punishment we are at a loss to 
understand. Although we have no tin-plate 
workers in this country, England has 50,- 
000such,and this fact was a great grievance to 
Mr. Joseph D. Taylor, who said: ‘‘ We are 
feeding and clothing this great army of men 
It was Mr. ‘Taylor's 


once, of 


under the British flag.” 
either that English 
workers were supported at 
giving us nothing in return, or that they 


idea these tin-plate 


our expense, 
were giving us tin plates gratis, and asking 
nothing from us in return; for if we pay for 
the tin plates, we pay with the preducts of 
our labor, and consequently as full employ- 
ment is furnished to the workmen who sup 
ply these products as would be furnished if 
they were making tin plates. 

There used to be a good deal of discussion 
of the question whether or not Mr. Cleve- 
land was stronger than his party, but it ap- 
pears to be decided in the aftirmative by the 
testimony of Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats. ‘‘It would seem now _ that 
almost any Democrat might be elect 
ed President,” says the Richmond Dés- 
patch, a leading Democratic paper of 
Virginia; ‘‘but if we had taken the risk of 
nominating any other man than Cleveland, 
we should probably learn that he is, as has 
often been said, stronger than his party.” 
The Atlanta Constitution, the leading Demo- 
cratic paper of Georgia, is equally frank. 
“It is Cleveland that is stronger than party 
or platform,” says the Constitution, adding 
that he is ‘‘the sturdiest and safest and best 





leader either party has had since Abraham | 
Lincoln led the Republican party to its first | 
| had been charged, ina communication filed 


Republican testimony to the same 
“Mr. Cleveland 


victory.” 
effect is also forthcoming. 


is stronger than his party,” says Mr. A. W. 
Tenney, ex-District Attorney and a prominent 
Republican politician in this State, 
the Republicans must match him with a 


‘and 


| 


| 
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candidate stronger than his party,or they are 
beaten.” 


The brief press despatch which last week 
announced the appointment of three post- 
masters in New York State by the Presi 
dent not likely to arrest attention 
attract remark, it not 
without significance. means that 
along in the fourth of a Demo- 
cratic President there are still Republican 
postmasters in important offices, who have 
served out under a President of the opposite 
party the greater part of the term for which 
they were appointed by a Republican Presi 
dent. Itisa thing unknown before, since 
the spoils system was introduced by Jack 


was 
and was 


It 


year 


or yet 


well 


son, for lucrative offices to be left by an in 
coming administration in the hands of men 
politically opposed to it for two, 
and even three years; but this what 
has happened under Cleveland in the cases 


one, 


Is 


of three-fourths of the Presidential post- 
offices, which, as everybody knows, are 
the most important and desirable ones, The 


serious lapses of the Administration in the 
matter of civil-service reform during the last 
six months must not obscure the honorable 
record which Mr. Cleveland made by refus- 
ing to allow a ‘‘clean sweep,” and by per- 
mitting a large proportion of the Federal of- 
ficers with a four years’ term to serve out 
that term. 

There is a visible anxiety among the Re 
publican managers in this State for the 
President's friends to make the mistake of 
acquiescing in Gov. Hill’s desire for a re 
nomination. They are all declaring that 
a ‘*deal” has been arranged between the 


President and the Governor, the con- 
dition of which is that the latter shall 
be renominated. It is extremely doubtful if 
there is any basis for these reports. The 


President’s friends in the Democratic party 
of this State are shrewd enough to see that 
Hill's candidacy this year would be a serious 
handicap for Cleveland to carry. The dislike 
of Hill is not only hearty and unanimous 
among the Independents, but it previils largely 
among Democrats, the respectable portion of 
whom are disgusted with his trickery and 
‘peanut politics.” He would be an extreme- 
ly weak candidate, also, because of the open 
antagonism of the labor parties, all factions 
of which are bitterly incensed against him 
for his veto of the Ballot-Reform Bill. If 
he were to run, and there were danger of his 
defeat, he would not hesitate for a moment 
to attempt a ‘‘deal” with the Republicans 
by which he could be elected at the expense 
of Cleveland. 


The Chicago papers publish an interesting 
correspondence between Senator Edmunds 
and Mr. Melville W. Fuller,the President’s no- 
minee for Chief Justice. Under date of June 
11 Mr. Edmunds wrote Mr. Fuller that he 


with the Judiciary Committee, ‘‘the name of 
the writer of which the Senate rules forbid 


us to disclose,” with having been instru 
mental in obtaining from the Board of 
the West Side Park Commissioners of 
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WMstao = 
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So it proved. Judge Loomis of the United Phis ts sind ee , vt! 


States Court, before whom the condemna MONS Is al I r + Ww now 
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putes by arbitration, is the most 
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of the Committee on Foreign Relat 
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FOREIGN COM 


of the 


woollen 


Tue direct interest consumers and 


manufacturers of goods in the pro 


position to place wool on the free list has 
f set forth; our immense in 


heen pretty fully 


direct interest in the effect of such a measure 
trade 


has been given it. 


deserves 
We 


invite attention to a part of that effect, such 


upon our general foreign 


more attention than 


as may reasonably be anticipated in our 
South American commerce. 

One reason for testing the matter there is, 
that Chili and the Argentine Republic are 
among the leading wool-exporting countries. 
A stronger reason is, that we have the highest 
and most sacred Republican and protection 
ist authority fer maintaining, first, that an 
extension of our South American trade is 
highly desirable; and, secondly, that our tariff 
on wool is the greatest obstacle to that exten 
sion. The Commission appointed by President 
Arthur under the act of July 

‘te 


modes of 


7, 1884, had for 
and report 
securing 


its ascertain 


1 
the 


duty 
best 


upon 
more intimate 
the United 
of Central 
In his instructions to 


commercial relations between 


States and the several countries 


and South America.” 


the Commissioners, Secretary Frelinghuysen 


directed them to endeavor to negotiate re 


ciprocity treaties as ‘the means of inaugu 
advanced 


rating this 


step in our national 
policy But not asingle treaty was forth 
coming, In every case the Commissioners 


ran against the dead wall of our high tariff 
In their final report they admit their entire 


failure, and give the reason for it in the 
words: ‘In any convention we, on our 
part, must admit wool or sugar free of duty 
or at greatly reduced rates. They are the 


peculiar products of those countries ir & 
and are precisely the two we felt we had no 
authority to even consider in our negotia 
tions.” More specifically, in the report on 
the Argentine Republic, it was said that until 
we were ready to admit wool free there was no 
use in discussing a reciprocity treaty with 
that country. 

The Commission certainly reported ample 
10 
the following 


bear out their conclusion. 


testimony 
Take 


American 


bit from the statement of 
Dr: Jick, 


Trumbull, for twenty-eight years a practising 


“an resident in Chili, 


physician in that country 


(). What has been your observation as re 
gards American trade here’ A, Tl arriy 
ed it has grown beautifully less 

(). What the cause’? A. I think it is the 
want of a return cargo from here. There isa 
desire on the part of merchants and every 
body to bring American goods here, but there 
isnoway of paying forthem, You have clapped, 
some Years ago, a duty on copper and wool, 
and the consequence was that the vessels that 
came Hemenwavy’s, Fitzgerald's, ete., 
from and Baltimore—had to give up 
this trade, Everybody wants to import Ameri 
can goods, All the people say.** Why can’t we 
go back fifteen or sixteen vears ago, when we 
could have those American goods 

(). You have only wool that 
A. Thatisall. You underseil 
the hides are all used here, 

q). Can our Government do anything except 


Since 


is 


here 
Boston 
oO, 


can take 
in copper; 


we 


us 


to modify the tariff! ¢ A. No, sir 
). How would it be to establish a direct line 
of steamers \. Hemenway tried it It wa 
failure 
And Mr. Edward A. Hopkins, for forty 
ars ident of thy Plate Vall \ In 1] 
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midst of his rather hysterical calls for subsi 
dies and the restoration of the duty on cof 


fee, makes it clear that the real trouble with 


| 
| 


our trade with the Argentine Republic is our | 


tariff on wool. In his recent 


asked only for a revision 
that the 


jubilee of enthusiasm 


of the duty, 


sé 


asserting result would be ‘‘a 


manifested towards 
Argentine Jand,” 
would at once in 

Ife had just be 
for 


free woo], which is not to be supposed, we 


us throughout the whole 
and that ‘ 


crease almost fabulously.” 


our Colm merce 


fore remarked: ‘‘If Congress declare 
have nothing more to say on this account.” 
We should think not, for if a simple revision 
would make a ‘ jubilee,” no language would 
be left to describe the effect of making wool 
entirely free, 

The Argentine Republic exported in) 1885 
283,047,000 pounds of wool, of which we 
took 10,222,817 pounds, or about one-twenty 
eighth. Very strikingly, though naturally, 
our entire trade with the Argentine Repub 


address before | 


| the Chamber of Commerce in this city, he | 





lic last year was just about one-twenty-eighth | 


} 
| 


of the total foreign commerce of that coun 
try, or a little less than 4 per cent. Tn 1860 
we had a much larger proportion, about 8 | 
per cent f we had only held our own all 
these years, we should have had a trade 
with the Plate River of more than 817, 
00,000 in IS87. If we had shared in the | 
foreign trade of Chili in 1886 in the 
sume proportion as in 1860, the amount 


$10,000,000 instead of the 
$4,930,000 it actually was. 


would have been 
On the simple 


basis, thus, of twenty-eight years our 


azo 
vlutted markets would have been eased last 
year of at least $8,000,000 worth of products, 
if only we had been in a position to take the 
And 
it ought not to be a question of our trade 


pay Chili and the Argentines offer us. 
merely holding its own. Every one knows 
that, if we had not deliberately shut our 
selves out of the South American markets, our 
old proportion would have become greatly 
England’s trade with the Argen- 
tine Republic 


enlarged, 
has as much as 46 


So might ours if, 


increased 
per cent. in a single year. 
with ourcommanding lead of thirty years 
ago, we had kept on as an active competitor 
in the market, willing to buy as well as sell. 
So that, have 


brought upon ourselves in the restriction up 


in estimating the loss we 
on our foreign trade by our wool tariff, we 
are justifie d, in the 
mentioned, in speaking of the possibility of 
added exports not to the amount of $8,000, 
OOO m«¢ rely, but of vastly more, 

As we said at the beginning, this line of 
argument is originally and legitimately pro- 
tectionist and Republican. And it 








case of the two countries | 


should | 
be remembered that the effort to push our | 


trade in South America—an effort that 
means, if ii means anything, lowered or | 
abolished duties—still has the highest Repub- 


lican sanction. 


for calling a Pan-American Congress 


was before the House, our readers will re 


call that a man so near the fount of pure 
and undefiled protection as Mr. Wil 
liam Walter Phelps appealed to — the 
great name of Blaine in support of 
the measure But that also looks 


When the McCreary bill | 
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reciprocity treaties, and a reciprocity treaty 
At least, 
we hope that none of our delegates to the 
Congress will mention a reciprocity treaty 
unless they also mention free wool, for it 
would not be pleasant to have a Chilian say 
in Washington what one said in Valparaiso 
‘The United States 
means of its heavy tariff pretended to realize 


means, as we have seen, free wool. 


Government has by 
the impossible, or the absurdity of selling to 
all the world without buying anything from 


anybody.” 


NEEDFUL AMENDMENTS 


CHACE BILL. 
Tne Publishers’ Weekly for June 2 prints, 
among other interesting copyright matter, 


OF THE 


the Revised Statutes relating to copyrights, as 
amended by the Senate act of May 9. This 
publication (for which Mr. Solberg, the Sec 
retary of the International Copyright Asso 
ciation of Washington, is responsible) 
bles any one interested in the subject to dis- 
bearing of the al- 
terations proposed in the present law by the 
** Chace ” bill. 
original law has been struck out, the place 
the displaced 


ena 
cover for himself the real 
Wherever any portion of the 


of omission is noted, and 
words are printed in foot-notes, while the new 
and distin 

We 
frequently and at length commented upon 
the various provisions of the Copyright Bill, 
thre 


law now in force, and only wish at this time 


text is given in its proper place 


vuished by the use of italic type. have 


and the effect they would have upon 
to point out certain discrepancies which be 
come noticeable when the old and new texts 
are thus brought into juxtaposition. The 
conflicting provisions to which we refer are in 
no wise accessory to the chief purpose of the 
bill, viz., to secure an honest property pro 
tection for the works of foreign authors in 
this country ; and as they are certain to cause 
confusion, leading to vexatious litigation, and 
to occasion unintentional injustice, there is 
every reason why the text of the act should 
be corrected by the House of Representatives 
before it finally becomes law. 

In the rewording of section 4956 of the 
Revised Statutes, the stipulation that the au 
thor must ‘‘ within ten days from the publi- 
cation thereof deliver at the oflice of the 
Librarian of Congress, or deposit in the mail 
addressed to the Librarian 
Washington, District 
copies of such copyright book or other arti 


of 


Congress at 
of Columbia, two 
cle,” was changed to require that the deposit 
shall be made ‘* not late the day of 
publication thereof in 


than 


this or any foreign 
country,” and that this deposit shall con 
sist of ‘‘two copies of such copyright book 
or dramatic composition printed from type 
set within the limits of the United States. 
But 4959 of 
contains a repetition of th: 


the deposit of copies of a copyrighted book, 


section the Revised Statutes 


stipulation as to 


tothe effect that “‘uwithin ten days after its 
| publication two complete printed copies 
thereof, of the dest edition ¢ssued,” shall be 
| delivered to the Librarian of Congress, or 
deposited in the mail addressed to that 
officer. This second requirement of the 
deposit of copies in the same _— sta 


to: 
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tute Is unnecessary but its ppeara t i 
there is readily nec inted for Phe pl ] } \ 
copvricht islation had re juired th cure ¢ 
posit of two copies of every book « | atte 5 
righted me copy each in two differer t \ il 
places, within different periods of time ntent h f 
The Commissioners appointed to revise tl Sul . 
tatutes amended the law by changing both 
clauses relating to the deposit of books, s 
that each uniformly required that two copies —_ HER 
should be sent to one and the same place L MovVEM is 
Within the same period of time; and | don, und i 
in the draft of the revision, printed in ind notably Mr ( 
IN@2, they recommended that the superflu ber shit 
ipulation contained in section 4959 | numerous d rted f \| 
be omitted, Why thei sugges ind other New 
tion was not acted upon at that time | which are 
itis difficult to know, but it is even more ind Germans \\ 
difficult to understand why this provision | presume t I 
should be allowed to remain now, when not | on this sid 
only is it equally useless, but when, further- | natural desire t f 
more, it contlicts with the new stipulation of | occupied by m 
the ‘ Chace bill, not only time of ind if pos 
cle posit, but also as to the editi be de s their \ s 
posited—for it by no means that the \ t ! \ 
copies “printed from type set within the | tion to New { ) 
limits of the United States f the best in | t 
edition issued Section 4959, therefore hard \ 
should be amended so as to relate only to the | however Phe] 
deposit of a copy of a revised edition of any | grating man. Hew 
book previously copyrighted. New | ’ 
, Section 4956, as amended bv the ‘Chace he had not 
bill, contains the following clause: ‘* In the siasm Besid . 
case of books in f en languages y mu | 
the prohibition of importation shall apply Very 
only to the translation of the same nd vating I 
importation of the books in the origi l ls I 
Uae shall be permitted The words i \ < 
which hav italicized would — see . 
to indicate that the ntentior Was ft | t 
extend copyright security to an a I | l 
translation of his work when. the oir f er \ 
Was in a langua Which would preclud S 3) 
Circulation in the United States. This would | t I \ 
be just to the foreign author, and would \ 
vive hima proper st lus to pr | i | f 
. edition of his book fi bene f Amet ted < 
can readers. But sectic o2 is an ied Pr i t ] s 
the insertion in the C hace bill—in lieu of Y . 
imple reservation to authors of the right 1 had. W gs 
dramatize or to translate their own works—of lor : \ 
these words: ‘‘ Authors or their assiens \ \\ . : 
have the exclusive right to dramatize or trans would il t \ 
late ar of their works f S 
/ f x], ‘ ‘ Ley! 
of the I \7 The pract . 3 
of this paragraph will be to destroy 
the value of the « se in sect $h.>¢ l : ~ ‘N \ | 
thove for any foreign thor wh : - 
obtained an American copyrigt sia 
original work I t ow 1 seer 
more, pr cally t fy pr : i 
the piracy of a foreig < rans Sits : i 
inasmuch as such translat W { s : HH 
the copyright monopely of ar , 
ind this would carry with it ! g : ft 
tion 4956) the pre I i i 
of a subsequent translat I s g 
j thie gs Spr \ 3 \ l er 
cannot have ( m} : 3 ‘a re f 
not only is a manifest injus g ’ i and i t 
: g k g 
author, but involves a possible serious ry | ¢ ased ind ts : thes ut 
to the American reader, for it is easily seen f improved tt s. Mr. Kk in th I Phi sinclinat for fart : 
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he thinks, to be accounted for in the same 
way as the small number of children to a 
marriage. ‘‘ Moral progress,” he says, ‘‘ has 
marched abreast with material pro 
Everywhere the aspirations of the 


not 
gress.”” 
rural classes are Out of proportion to their 


intelligence and resources. The rise of 
wages has created a crowd of more or 


less factitious wants, which are difficult to 
meet and which keep alive a constant sense 
of privation. Education has created in the 
farming man an intellectual curiosity which 
it is hard to satisfy, and which keeps him 
constantly in mind of his isolation, of the 
Joneliness and dulress of his life. One ef- 
fect of this state of things in France is 
the influx from Italy and Belgium of a very 
low grade of laborers, Whom the farmers are 
only too glad to hire to prevent their fields 
from lying waste, but who are anything but 
a wholesome addition to the French popula- 
tion. In this country we are witnessing much 
the same phenomenon. Wherever we find 
the natives abandoning in disgust the culti- 
vation of the soil, we find a lower grade of 
labor, a less civilized man, who asks for less 
both from nature and the State, coming in 
to take their place at the plough. 

Everybody who writes on this subject of the 
growing distaste for agriculture in the high- 
ly civilized countries lays a great part of the 
blame on the purely literary education given 
by the common schcols. Anything, in fact, 
better fitted than this education to create a 
dislike for manual labor, and a solitary and 
monotonous life, it would be hard to imagine, 
It turns the child’s thoughts almost wholly 
towards sedentary pursuits, and to places in 
which men swarm, The world which reading 
opens to him, both through the newspapers 
and such books as he is likely to get hold of, 
is a world of gayety, of cities, and theatres, 
and amusements, and luxurics; a world in 
which the farmer is more or less a butt 
for ridicule, in which the happy people 
are those who make fortunes by strokes 
of wit, in which physical labor is rarely 
undertaken except for amusement, and in 
which all rise in the world is marked by 
increasing abstention from toil of every de- 
scription. Itis, in truth, an education which 
originated at the Renaissance for the benetit 
of priests and gentlemen, and never was in- 
tended to be popular. Whether we shall 
ever see children trained in schools for the 
life they are actually to lead, or whether any 
such education in schools is now possible, it 
would take a very wise and far-seeing man to 


Suy. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
A WRITER in the Nineteenth Century ob- 
serves that the French mind, at once logical 
and mobile, is always the first to catch and 
focus the influences which are slowly begin- 
ning to tell on neighboring states, and ‘ its 
evolution possesses for us the unique interest 
of a glimpse into stages of development 
other national minds may 
For this 
at 


through which 
also be destined ere long to pass.” 


reason perhaps it is that our Consul 


Tunstall, Mr. J. Schoenhof,has selected that 
country to constitute his first study with 
regard to Technical Education in Europe, 








The Nation. 


the report of which to Secretary Bayard 
furnishes suggestive reading. 

It is very satisfactory to find that the ex 
perience of other countries on this subject is 
to be looked into by so wise and thoughtful 
an observer, for Mr. Schoenhof’s own ob 
servations and reflections on what he saw are 
by no means the least valuable part of the 
pamphlet. For instance, when he tells us 
that ‘‘a people’s state of civilization can be 
measured best by what its working classes 
consider of life,” we see that 
we are on the right track. 
clearly that it is ‘‘ unreasonable to expect of 
one nation the same work and results as of 


necessaries 
He also sees 


another, as it would be useless to en- 
graft upon one nation’ an exact copy 
of the methods of another because the 
latter have been found to bring out 


good results there.” He knows that we 
must see a nation at work if we would under- 
stand it, and this is why we are profoundly 
interested, not so much in its finished results 
as in its daily activity, and the means which 
it uses to train up its future workmen. Be- 
cause France felt that she was losing ground 
as against her neighbors in the technical arts, 
she has made great efforts to regain her supe- 
riority, and to that end has laid her basis for 
improvements broad and deep by using the 
public-school system as their instrument. 
With her characteristic clear-sigitedness, she 
has done this ; her rulers have distributed 
the elements of Technical Education upon a 
broader basis than Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, or England. It 
is for this reason that we may be repaid for 
a study of her ways of working. 

The rapidity with which the French states- 
men have increased their means of education 
may be gathered from the following state- 
ment: 

** To begin with 1830, the almost ludicrous sum 
of 116,000 franes was all the city of Paris could 
then find for educational purposes. 

‘““In 1840, under the Orleans Govermment, it 
had grown to 858,000 frances, 

‘Tn 1869, the last year of Napoleon ITT. , 6,192,- 
000 franes were devoted to this subject. In 
IS71, immediately after the Franco-Prussian 
war, it had grown to 7,241,000 franes; in 1875, 
to 10,300,000 franes; in 1878, to 12,650,000 
franes; in 1881, to 17,633,000 francs, and now 
to the net sum of 25,500,000 francs, after de- 
ducting the extra receipts and the outlay for 
building purposes.” 

Ten per cent. of the whole expenditure of 
the city of Paris is devoted to educational 


purposes. The city expends now for this 
purpose the same amount that New York 


city does, viz., $6,000,000, and it expends it 
on the education of 200,000 children, about 
the same number as that of this city, where 
the average attendance for last year was 
155,000, though the total attendance was 
306,000. In all France, the sum used for 
educational purposes was $60,000,000, the 
special schools for war and commerce, how- 
ever, not being provided for under this sum. 
One very keen observation of Mr. Schoen. 
hof is that the ‘‘inefliciency of the pri- 
vate schools, which the children of the so- 
called better classes attend,and the efficiency 
of the public schools,to which the children of 
the poorer classes flock, cannot fail to exert 
intime a powerful influence upon the consti- 
tution of French society.” Another suggest 
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ive fact is, that the Socialists in France 
‘*make captious opposition to the workshop 
practice in the schools, though the working 
classes take well to it,the Socialists opposing 
everything which tends to increase the abili 
ty of the workingman, in the erroneous be- 
lief that by the degree of efficiency attained 
by individual workingmen their standard 
will be raised and the opportunity of their 
fellow-workingmen for finding employment 
correspondingly lowered.” Hlow short-sight- 
ed and false such an opinion is, is shown con 
clusively by the in Mr. 
Schoenhof’s introductory letter to Secretary 
Bayard, where we see how illusory is the old 


statistics given 


standard of day wages used by writers on 
political economy. Although the same kind 
of machinery is used in different countries, we 
find that ‘‘ the day earnings of the operatives 
(weavers) vary so much between one country 
and another that weavers in Switzerland carn 
but 2!'y to 2'5 francs (44 to 49 cents), in Ger 
many on an average 2 marks (48 cents), in 
French mills 2%, to 3 francs (53 to 58 cents), 
with a working day from five o'clock in the 
morning to half-past seven in the evening, and 
215 hours of rest inthe day; in England about 
65 cents, with nine working hours, and in 
America from 80 cents to $1.12'5 a day of 
ten working hours (average &5 cents, taken 
from the work account of a mill). If all 
things were equal, if with the same machines 
and working agencies the results of a day’s 
work per hand employed were the same, of 
course the countries where the higher earn- 
ings prevail would be in a hopeless condition 
in competing with the others. But the re 
verse is thetruth. In fact, the cheapness of 
the labor product stands in an inverse ratio 
to the weekly earnings of the operiative.” 
This last statement points to more potent 
causes for difference in day wages,and hence 
in the comfort of the workman, than those 
generally put forward. Why do the same 
number of spindles in a cotton-mill in Bom 
bay put out only one-half as much yarn as in 
Massachusetts ’ Another factor which we 
cannot afford to disregard in cost and prices 
of manufactured articles is the methods 
of distribution. We discover that ‘* high 
earnings can be obtained only by great 
quickness, deftness, and uninterrupted at 
tention and application, qualities which 
again can be supplied by none but the best 
conditioned labor, enjoying the highest stan 
dard of living.” That the average weekly 
earnings of a workman at Waterbury,Conn., 
are $10.71, four times as high as in the Black 
Forest or Switzerland, while the Waterbury 
watches can be sold at an almost incredibly 
low price, the in an 
nomic point of view of excellent machin 
ery, and skill, and great quickness of Ja 
bor. Again, the chief value of an article 
often depends on artistic design, and here 
the value of technical schools becomes at once 
apparent. An interesting 
that of the director of one of the apprentice 
schools to the effect ‘‘that the best pieces 
those 


shows value eco 


observation is 


coming under his observation were 
made by workingmen who still worked on the 
old method, that is to say, making every part 
of the work themselves without the help of 
labor-saving automatic machinery.” Another 
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gives us a fact not less instructive. He says: | taxation was light, and that it added largely 


‘‘It has often happened that I have received 
apparatus, apparently perfect, made by an vegardle 





expert, but having one small defect: it 
. . ° rcentury, | n busilv enya t 
would not do. Well, sirs, in most cases, the | * ; 
ee Himalaya Mountains , n 
cause Was simple, but unknown to the man 
it am t i t : 3 
who brought me the instrument He knew the fa the plait aaa ; 
how to work, but he did not know for what characte ; tica — 7 scia 
his work Was intended. Mr Schoenh f Our relations wit Afyhat t stitute the 
foes On : part of this |] y that is st Known to th 
, } . 1 1} t , ‘ , 
™ Fortunately self-interest begins to see the ‘ ail a ' ' 7 
drift, and tounderstand that ignorant, or, what ‘ohsequences t ndia a very¥ inadequately 
is synonymous, cheap labor, is as incompatible LDyT it Kina . ci i 
with maintaining position in competition as the ; - , “ p e 1 
old methods in transportation against the rail bein aa , 
road and steamship. Recognizing the force ofthis | dia, and increased t ul e 
axiom, France was quick in adapting its school | dian ar 1 tw s 1 twent 
system to the demands of a new epoch in the | |, ’ ; A = A yd 
history of man. The elements of knowledge é ‘ 
and the elements of workmanship which the | 'sied - sihice ene 
yublic schools place within the reach of every tan wl will | i ite i 
public sel pl thin tl h ot 
body, prepare the aspiring pupil for the bigh- | j¢ the Russians in Asi wy Herat. wl 
est branches of technical education put at his ; - 
; See och ean ’ s 
disposal by the liberal care of the State. Through \ Bie a 
the means for extending technical education in | [ndian Governn ‘ ‘ that ou 
both directions, production is well taken care | sition in Afghanista tena t 
of.” papa 
|} of a Russian adva Ss show \ tak 
This calls attention to one very important | part in the d reat t \ 
fact, that in the public schools the aim is not | ing Afghanistan from Asia I 
I 
so much to trainto one special trade as to | without meaning untess i t 
give general power. How this is sought to | gard the violation of this frontier as a eas 
be attained in the training of the young for aie sjshadevabin 7 
; ‘ . ’ , pm. | event of a disagreement w G 
the practical arts of life, in the French Re- | E 
° . . } . roy TLUSSIA Wi ! ~ + 
public, is fully shown in Mr. Schoenhot’s re : 
A | but w H t trv 
port ving } 4 ’ t} Oxus i } « 
- } the expenses ready | v ir i 
. . . ater warwes eas van . | obtain a footing in Afyghanistar " snothu 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND THI a ore 
as. > 95  TeR moar iv 1 Those W na ) 
STATE OF THIBET. 
Ww " S 
LONDON, May 2, 1888 the Trt ‘ as 
HE Indian Government has become involy 1 t t 
ed in a difficulty with the State of Thibet | Kandahar and Kabu 
which, unless treated with the utmost patience Now ist as tl <erts at . \fgl 
and gentleness, may easily grow into an issue | nistan i \s us 
of atruly formidable character It has, thus | northwest, s 
far, attracted so little attention in England | India 
that in the United States it, not improba- | rier, also. t lian Gros 
bly, may have escaped observation altogether rately t \ lown, and t s 
gut that is generally the way with our India financially and politi y 
troubles. They start from such very small | less diszs st : : 
beginnings as to elude observation during the upon its } y \fgha 
stages of their growth, when they could be | mah shows no signs of ting “ 
successfully encountered, and only then s trary, at n 
ceed in attracting public attention when t} the ** dacoits,” as they ar x 
possibility of a peaceful solution is passing | greater . <s . 
away. So does it threaten to bein this mat been of so determined a f 
ter with Thibet. is, t nquest of Upy was 
Our Indian Empire, as | have pointed out in | taken in tota ] ft 
previous letters, is walled off from the rest otf ulties attaching to t t . 
Asia by the stupendous barrier of the Hima Afghanistan t res ntres 
laya Mountains. We are indebted for this is lation, such as Kar Ka 
lation to the rapidity and comparative ease | Jelalabad, t ‘ sa 
with which we overran the country and con- | invading f t : 
solidated our power therein. The mountain |} from whence they draw their suppiles 
barrier, also, marks the limit where the profita there is lite vy only one city Dy 
ble occupation of the country ceases. A doul ih—M \ has six fe 
reason, therefore, ought to have restrained us from Britis na \ t 
from all action which tended, however remote intry. so f as if ls peot at ail nsist 
ly, to encroach upon the line of fortifications f litt ts, seif-s rfing, And divid 
which Nature herself would seem to have fy inet yg tracts 
thrown up for the protection of India . : st has 
one reason Was that it is impossible to extend red, t rs toed 
our frontier beyond the Himalayas without t t Sabush a Z 
aligning it with that of China on the nort st t get y Lot t intry is 
and Asiatic Russia on the northwest The | phys ~s t M vt 
other reason was, perhaps, even strongt is n | texd. t inty sins i 
the revenues of these mountain-lands could not ach! state of s ta is The pea 
nearly repay the costs of their occupatior POY ti ave in lar numbers aba 
every such extension of territory involved  doned t izes and flocked into Manda 
the imposition of additional taxation on out d L ot I tary tres, where tl 
Indian subjects, and, pro tanto, tended to de ve t fed the Stat We bave iinclu 
stroy their loyalty to a rule wl ‘lai i | siv f tary | e) 8 t forty thousan 
their allegiance mainly on the ground that its ' t ps seatt l small detachments through 
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a ~ T is 
~ ie 4 i fs 
‘ Y ies: a f irsa 
‘ and { i was atthe India 
, ‘ Y al ‘ ‘ ersu ly j it 
t ght to be ide t t Phibetan 
vile ‘ to Ca itta DV a dl eI ite than 
ig Nepa It was represented to | 
that this ree va heavy pled | 


t ig small h stat Sikkim, which 
was under our protection, not y would these 
transit duties be evaded, but listance be 
ween Lassa and Hritish ts tor would be 
greativ shortened The Government in Cal 
utta was alive to the political danger of this 


verruled ita 


Randolph 





proceeding, but Lord 






objections, and insisted upon the organizing of 





jyOA 


a mission, upon a formidable scale, which 


Was tomake its way to Lassa for the purpose 
of executing a commercial treaty with the Thi- 
betan authorities there 

the 


this intention became known. 


Great was consternation in Lassa when 
That consterna- 
tion increased as the magnitude of the mission 
It is likely that the re 
ports of this magnitude gave to the mission the 
before it 


went on increasing. 
dimensions of an invading army 


reached Lassa. The fate which they had so 
long dreaded and striven to avoid seemed to be 
coming on them at last. Their fears were not 
diminished by the accounts which the Cash- 
mere colony gave of the habitual policy of the 
India. Commercial missions, ac- 


cording to these experienced observers, were, 


English in 


with these insidious people, the invariable pre- 
ludes to armies of invasion and forcible occu 
pation of a country. Meanwhile, however, a 
British force had marched to Mandalay, depos- 
ed King Theebaw, and annexed his territory. 
Now, the sovereign of Upper Burmah stood in 
some vague position of subordination to the 
Emperor of China. It was the custom, at in- 
tervals of ten years, and on the accession of a 
new King, to send presents to Peking, thus, in 
fact, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Chi- 
nese Emperor, If such tribute was withheld, it 
was in the power of the Chinese Government 
to liberate the Burmese people from the duty 
After 


our annexation of Upper Burmah, the Chinese 


of allegiance to their nominal sovereign. 


Government consented to rocognize the validity 
of British rule, on the condition that we aban- 
doned our intention of sending a commercial 
mission to Thibet. We accepted this condition, 
the mission was broken up, and there seemed to 
be an end of the incident. 

The 
in those wild latitudes passes for a road, from 
Thibet the latter State 
through the archway of a fort which has been 


It was not so, however. road, or what 


into Sikkim enters 


built for its protection ; and, presumably with 
the view to be beforehand with the Indian Gov- 
case it should revert to its aban- 
the Thibetans placed a garrison 
in this fort. Now, the fort is within the Sikkim 
frontier, and Sikkim is under our protection, 
The Thibetans, therefore, could not be allowed 


ernment in 
doned policy, 


to remain upon soil which was not their own. 
At the same time, unless we were ourselves to 
establish a garrison in the fort, it was difticult 
Now, 


nearest 


to see how they could be kept out of it. 
distant the 
British cantonment. It stands at an elevation 
of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, and, 
from the beginning of October to the end of 
May, 
mate of frightful severity, and entirely cut off 
In fact, the fort could not 
(pplication, accordingly, was 


the fort is 800 miles from 


the garrison would have to live in a cli 


from British India. 
be garrisoned 
made to the Chinese Government to use its influ- 
ence to persuade the Thibetan Government to 
withdraw trom what virtually British 
territory. The Chinese Government tried and 
failed. The Thibetans declined to retire, and, 
at leneth Lord 
but to send a force of 3,000 men to drive them 


After a toilsome and difficult march, this 


was 


Dufferin had no alternative 
out. 
force reached the Sikkim frontier, and, as soon 
They re- 
main, however, just within their own frontier. 


as it appeared, the Thibetans fled. 
They refuse to listen to any terms of agreement 
It is certain that as soon as our troops are 
withdrawn they will again take possession of 
What are to do? The British 
troops, even if they desired to do so, have neither 


the fort. we 


the carriage nor the supplies necessary to follow 


the Thibetans far into their own country. In 
at the furthest, the monsoon will 
break over the Himalaya Mountains, when it 


three weeks 





Nation. 


The 


Will be impossible for them toremain under can 
The 


have to be 


fort, therefore, until next 


left in the 


spring, 
of the 


vas 
will 
Thibetans. 

sut even then it is ditticult to 


possession 


see whut the 


Indian Government is to do, It cannot send 
3,000 men every summer to this distant point in 
order to drive out the Thibetans, allowing them 
to reoccupy the fort as soon as the bad weather 
sets in. A march in force to Lassa, on the 
other hand, would be an operation to which 
the march to Kandahar was mere chik’s play, 
and, indeed, could not be attempted without 
provoking the Chinese Government to acts of 
retaliation in Upper Burmah which would 
make our position there supremely difficult and 
ruinously costly. The Indian Government is 
on the horns of a most painful dilemma. If it 
yields to the Thibetans, it risks a loss of prestige 
which may have a most damaging intluence on 
its authority in India. If it determines to 
coerce them into submission, it plunges into a 
regular jungle of difficulties, financial and po- 
litical, the issue of which is beyond the reach 
of human conjecture. 
Ropert D, Ossorn, Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE GOETHE SOCIETY IN WEIMAR. 

WEIMAR, May 28, 1888, 
In April, 1885, died the last of the Goethes. 
The archives passed unconditionally into the 
hands of the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. 
Her Royal Highness, conscious of the wide re- 
sponsibility which the legacy entailed, sum 
moned about her the leading representatives of 
the ‘* Goethe under her 
protectorate the society was founded, Fifteen 
‘Goethe Wissen- 
the 


Wissenschaft,” and 


years the expression 


schatt ” 


ago 


would have been found, to say 


least, novel. Those engaged in the special 
study of Goethe were moved by an intense 
dilettante enthusiasin, but had, for the most 
part, no connection with the University. 


There was at that time in the capital city of 
the new empire no professorship of modern 
German literature. Herman Grimm, who had 
won his fame as the biographer of Michael 
Angelo and asa graceful essayist, occasioned 
something like a sensation when, in 1874-5, he 
delivered a series of lectures at the University 
of Berlin on the life and Goethe. 
Besides furnishing the worthiest life of Gd@the 


times of 


that has yet appeared, these lectures accomplish 
ed further that a chair of modern German lite 
rature came to be regarded as a necessity, and 
Wilhelm Scherer was called to create the new 
Such a professorship is now held 
Thus the open- 


department 
to be of supreme importance, 
ing of the Goethe archives tinds a well develop- 
ed Goethe Wissenschaft ready to use and edit 
the treasures; the study of German literature 
enters herewith upon a new era; trom Weimar, 
as of old, a steady influence has begun to go 
out, and thitherward many pilgrims turn their 
steps yearly in the week of Whitsuntide. 
That the suecess of the undertaking is thus 
by the experience of three years assured, was 
the conviction of all who were present at this 
third annual A buoyant spirit was 
abroad, which only those can have whom indu 
continued 


Ineeting, 


‘Cess 1S 
had 
Moreover, 


bitable suc 
effort. 
well. 

Weinar itself that gives to these annual meet 
The beau- 
tiful park has been called a poem of Goethe's, 
us it seems to belong, with the 


spurring on to 
the that all went 


there is a 


One feeling 


witchery about 
ings an especial worth and charm. 


and to each of 
that 
can read them 
princes lie by the side of the princes of the 


same right his poems belong to all who 


The sepulehre where the poet 
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pilgrimage 
National 


¢ 


Interest at 


of Weimar, become a 
chapel, The Goethe 
Museum \ half-sad 


taches to the pleasant réoms of the Frau von 


house has 
House is a 


mantic 


Stein, where something of the ideal spirit of an 
qT; hiqenie has left its impre ss, Which the seorn 
ful wit of the cynical can never quite erase 
With a merry of Goethe's in 
mind, the grand-ducal 
the wooded heights about Weimar; Tiefurth, 
the castle of nooks and corners, where, on the 
banks of the Ilm, the ** Fischerin” was played ; 
Belvedere, overlooking the pretty town in the 


certain poem 


one Visits castles on 


valley; and Ettersburg, where the * Iphigenie” 


was first performed with Goethe as Orestes. 
A visit to the archives, 
The letters to the Frau von Stein speak 


too, brings a rich re 
ward. 
in the handwriting of Goethe a mute language 
which the printed editions cannot reproduce, 
and the painstaking care with which he 
written the ‘ Elegies’ 
Rousseau’s ‘ Nouvelle Heloise,’ 


toman reminds one of 
written on tint 
But it 


is, perhaps, the social phase of the Weimar as 


ed note-paper with delicate neatness 


semblies from which the greatest advantayes 
accrue. 
tween the members has something of the cha 


During these days the intercourse be 


racter of a family gathering, where the young- 
est may raise his voice in inquiry, and the patri 
archs of letters 
freely. the 
forces in maintaining that community of sen- 


the world oi sive themselves 


This is one of most important 
timent to which the Society owes its influence, 
The benetits of the for 


on May 26, 


actual and potential. 
mal meeting, which fell this year 
are greatly enhanced by the fraternal spirit 
Which pervades the whole 


The order of the day was the usual on The 
entrance of the grand-ducal party with their 
guest, the Crown Prince of Greece, was the 


' 
theeting, Kune 


signal for the opening of the 


Fischer of Heidelberg was the orator of the 


day; his subject, Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenie.” It 
cannot be said that the address contained strik 
ingly new material or that the view-point was 
but 


ingly dispensed with when the well 


anew one; novelty may be uncomplain 
known sto 
ries are so well retold. The plan of the drama, 
out of which it 
‘the 


Info Verse, 


‘al conditions 





the psychologi 
arose, itssiow growth, ‘like the orange tree,’ 
gradual metamorphosis from prose 


and the consequent enhancement of the pure, 


strong repose of the heroine's character, all gain 
§ re} 


ed new force from the refined observation of 


Kuno Fischer and from his eloquent delivery. 


like ‘** Tasso,” was conceived in 


** Tphigenie,” 
Germany; Weimar experiences gave the mo 


tives, and Italy turnished the classic form. 


The work went on in many places, and some 
Knebel tells 


times amid strange surroundings, 


Coethe {li 


a story of engaged in official duties 
among Thuringian recruits; upon the table lay 
the lists, beneath them some other papers, the 
MS. of the ** Iphigenie™ ! 


through Verona, Vicenza, Venice, and Bologna 


It accompanied him 


to Rome, where it was completed 
the reli 
drama. The first act 
tirm faith in the divine 
the old Titanic 
song of the Fates. Which spirit will prove the 


The speak 
n the 


prayer, a 


er emphasized vious element. i 
with a 
love; the 


tones, the half-detiant 


fourth act 


with 


stronger, the saving faith or the old curse on 
the 
centre of the dramatic 
from the ancestral curse through the pure de 
has a 


house of Tantalus? This question is the 


interest. The liberation 
votion and moral strength of /phigente 
parallel in Goethe’s own experience: the 
emerging from the Titanic struggles ot 
Sturm und Drang into philosophic contempla 


soul 
the 
tion and quiet trust. The heaven-storming spi- 
rit of his Prometheus, with the defiant question 
to the gods, ‘‘I honor you! wherefore ¢” is 
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is an eminent authority, holds that the remains 
are those of an Italic tribe which drifted down 
into contact with the Greeks after the advent 
of the latter; but as he gives no reason for his 
opinion, and the entire absence of traces of 
Greek art in the objects tound is an excellent 
reason for the contrary, | consider his opinion 
outweighed by that of Fiorelli, our highest au- 
thority in such matters, with whom are Gamur 
rini, the most experienced excavator of prehis- 
toric remains in the district which must pro 
vide the material for our decisions, and Barna 
bei, the head of this section in the department 
of antiquities, all of whom hold no doubt as to 
the prehellenic date of the material discovered 
Ido 


not know what are the opinions of Lanciani, 


in the necropolis of the Sybarite district. 


our other great authority on Italic prehistory, 
but I believe, from his previously expressed 
opinion on the atin finds, that he would be 
with Fiorelli. 

the attribution of 


these objects will appear only when we learn 


But the importance of 


that they are identical with the earliest art 
found in Vetulonia, Civita Castellana (the an- 
archaic tombs of 


tique Falerii), and the most 


Corneto (Tarquinia) as well as, in certain de 
tails, with the finds in the lacustrine deposits 
of the northern provinces of Italy. Especially 
the finding in all these named localities of the 
cinerary urns of the hut type, whose discovery 
on the top of the Alban mountain under two 
strata of volcanic deposits had long been con 
Italian civili- 


sidered the earliest evidence of 


zation, must be considered evidence of a com 
mou Italie civilization distinct from the Etrus 
The occurrence of these evidences of it 
of the 


the Etruscans never went, proves its independ- 


can. 
in a district like that Basilicata, where 
ence of them, while its priority in development 
to the remains recognizable as Etruscan in lo 
cations like Falerii, Tarquinia, and Vetulonia 
proves its widespread existence prior to any 
distinctly Etruscan domination, and, I believe, 
prior to the Etruscan colonization, 

be 
Who maintains distinetly 


Great weight accorded t 


nion of Helbig, 


miust » the opi- 
that 
and that 
the well-tombs which at Tarquinia disclose the 
hut-urns in perfection are but an earlier forin 


is early Etruscan, 


all this early art 


of Etruscan burial—in other words, t 
Italic 
Helbig’s opinions are those of a profound stu- 


hat early 


Etruscan and = archaic are identical. 


dent and inaster in this province, and must be 
Fiorelli, 
however, finds them untenable, as do the Ita- 


met, if rejected, by grave objections. 
lian archwologists with whom | have personal 
acquaintance, and the Sybarite tombs are of 
in this controver 
of apri 
mitive Italic civilization anterior to the Etrus- 
can, and holds the community of these pro 


the most serious importance 


sy. Fiorelli maintains the existence 


ducts of an archaic art from such widely sepa- 
rated localities as proof of it. Gamurrini goes 
the Pe- 

tradi 
And Castellani, in his discus 


further, and would identify it with 
lasgic civilization to which 
testify 


sion (informed 


SU 


many 
tions 


by a most intimate technical 


knowledge of his art) of the early goldwork of 
Italy, shows that the 


ist 


racteristic art in this branch comes from places 





beautiful and cha- } 


where there is no question that the Etruseans | 


never had a footing Phe enormous remains of 
the 


Italy entirely beyond the 


civie greatness in southern provinces of 
of Etruscan 
cities of Ala 
in that 
section of Italy south of the valley of the Tiber 

the country of the Sabini, Marsi, and Her 


nich 


range 
intluence, the walls of the great 


tri, Arpino, and innumerable others 


sible to admit the priority of Etruscan civiliza- 
tion; for even Helbig concedes that the Etrus 


and even as far as Sicily, make it impos- | 


The 


cans came in about 900 B.C. 
tradition of any contemporary political organi- 
zation except that of the Latin tribes which 


Nation. 


. While we have no 


preceded Rome, and whose evidences we have 
in the remains of Antium, Ardea, Lanuvium, 


ete.—probably contemporary with Etruscan 
domination further north, since they are by 
tradition long prior to the foundation of Rome, 
while the ruins of Alatri, Arpino, and Segni, 
only a few miles away, are of an art utterly 
diverse and unquestionably far more primitive, 

But in one of the well-tombs at Corneto 
found a bronze helmet 


admirable workmanship—early, because prior 


was 


and bronze sword ot 


to the knowledge of the art of soldering—and, 
according to all authorities, of eastern prove- 
nance, and with them a hut-urn and the most 
primitive forms of hand-made pottery. Helbig, 
to maintain his theory, must bring this de- 
posit down to the ninth century, and accord- 
ingly he considers it Carthaginian; but is it 
not equally to be explained by Fiorelli’s hypo- 
an earlier Italic civilization which 
had occasional intercourse with the East—inter- 
course common enough in the Etruscan days ? 
It seems to me impossible to crowd all the 


thesis of 


evidences we have into the centuries between 
the Dorian emigration and the Etruscan arrival 
and the beginnings of Roman history. The 
colossal ruins in southern Italy, all of a stone- 
working epoch, cannot be thus disposed of, and 
furnish, it seems to me, indisputable testimony 
to the reality of the great Italic civilization of 
which the Latin, the Sabine, and whatever 
others might lie beyond were the fragments and 
successors, 

Here, at Rieti, the ancient Reate, the strong 
hold of the Sabines, we have still confirmatory 
evidence, for the earliest remains to be found 
are not Pelasgic, but of the early Latin epoch, 
long anterior, if judged by the technique, to 
the oldest fragments of Rome, but also long 
posterior to the remains of the Pelasgic cities 
found beyond it in direction. Even 
on one of the hills which dominate the plain 
of Rieti are some remains of the walls of one 
of them, built lake 
the plain is; and beyond, to the southward for 
many miles, they multiply. Here the Etruscan 
the indomitable mountaineers 
yielded only to the steady invasion and or- 
The last point at 
which, so far, we can find traces of the Etrus- 
can overlapping the earlier work, is at Cesi, at 
the opening of this valley, and in front (so to 
the gate of this great mountain 
country where the Italic civilization held its 
own longest. 


every 


when a was where now 


never came ; 


ganized resources of Rome. 


speak) of 


And Cesi is one of the most in 
in this comparative study 
which I have yet visited. The remains of the 
early wall are of what is known as the first 


teresting points 


Cyclopean style. Huge masses of rock, unworked 
in any way, form a defence around the foot of 
a cliff penetrated by numerous caverns, in 
which it is reasonable to suppose were the first 
It has long been 
agreed by the authorities on this matter that 


dwellings of the citizens. 


the dwellings of these Pelasgic cities were in 
wood or some other perishable material, for in 
none of them, where they were abandoned in 
the early period, do we find a trace of interior 
construction. Walls of loose stone laid in, and 
plastered with mud, to keep the wind out, may 
not have been unused, but there is no evidence 
of them, nor could we expect to find any, as 
such walls for dwelling purposes could not long 
resist the elements when abandoned to them: 
but such aggregations of stone as even these 
would have left do not appear, and we have a 
right to believe that the first dwellings in these 
cities were 


in wall- 


Here at 


wood or skins, and that 
building was purely a defensive labor, 
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Cesi we find the civic condition in the transition 
from cave dwelling to city dwelling proper, 
for with the defensive wall the city began. 

To my great surprise, no excavations in the 
caves of Cesi have been made, though they 
would seem to promise most important results. 
That the city was a very early one is clear, 
and of its importance we can judge by the re 
mains which indicate extensive and unusually 
complicated defensive works in the second Pe- 
lasgic epoch, and subsequently the Roman, end 
ing with the destruction of the city and the 
removal of the habitants to Carsoli, on a lower 
site a few miles away, and with the return to 
Cesi from Carsoli in the middle ages, when Car- 
That the 
from their cippi, 
found in the necropolis near by, though, as no 


soli was sacked by the barbarians, 
Etruscans held it, is clear 
systematic excavations have yet been made, it 
is quite impossible to place the few remains we 
have, the fields 
around the houses 


A few cippi found in digging 
are built into the walls of 
for preservation, and the enterprising and in 
telligent Syndic, Signor Eustachi, has gather 
ed and will impart all we know of the history 
of the city. A charming drive of five miies 
from Terni brings us to the old city overlook 
ing the valley of the Nera, and the country be 
tween Narni and Spoleto—a 
healthful 
have been an attraction to the races that tra 


beautiful and 


country, which must in all ages 


versed Italy. W. J. S. 
Correspondence. 
FACT VS. THEORY OF LAW. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of last week a corre 


spondent of yours expresses difficulty in under 
standing a Von Holst, 
when writing on the President's veto power, 
The dis 
tinction is doubtless too profound for most of 


distinetion drawn by 


between a fact and a theory of lai, 


us, but may be illustrated by an example from 
its author’s ‘Constitutional History of the 
United States.’ elaborate work, in dis- 
cussing Jackson’s veto of the Bill, as- 
the theory of that the 
United States Supreme Court’s decision that 
the bank 
upon the President, and deprived him of any 


This 
sank 
sumes broadly law 


was constitutional was conclusive 
right to enter upon the question; and the author 
induiges in some little Teutonic eloquence upon 
the subject, maintaining to the full that the 
eourt had ended the matter, and that their de 
cisions are, by our theory of law, always final 
and conclusive, even upon other departments 
of the Federal Government, upon all questions 
of constitutional power. 

Some years ago, wishing to see how far au 
thors would adhere to this doctrine when the 
court chanced to decide ina way which did not 
suit their ideas, Von Holst occurred to me as 
one who upheld the doctrine broadly when 
the court had the luck 
turned on a venture to his pages on the question 


to be with him ; so | 


of the right to take slaves into the Territories, 
and found, as expected, that his theory of law 
He 


‘alhoun’s position was ‘ logi 


went at once to the four winds of heaven. 
there argues that ¢ 
eally, historically, 
lutely untenable,” 


and constitutionally, abso 
and then says the ** only one 
in Calhoun’s favor 
was that the Supreme Court had twice rendered 


argument of real weight” 


decisions which, if correct, bore out his doc- 
trine; and then, with supreme oblivion of the 
theory of law as to the finality of judicial de 
cisions, he proceeds to prove to his own satis 
faction that the court was wrony 
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His opinion on the Bank bill veto was cer t ‘ iveas a i pla 
tainly based on a theory of law,soprobably | ite phot uN 
later cruel desertion of his own adopted ct + umber f Vf 
was based on some abstruse conception | Mr. Donn Pia 
would calla fact. Can wonder that new t ‘ Vf 
call things ** mere” theories wl thev a S is \ 
easily cast away, like an old collar that is | mont In other respects it is t 
grown frayed and irritates one’s neck pectus led us to expect. Mr. T is Gi Shear- | 
Very respectfully vour Wa. M. Mer } man furnishes the openi pocaypre pe | 
PHILADELPHIA, June IX, 188s tion, tl Enemy {f Waves Mr. J. SM | 
is etl to sa t \\ M \\ 
Henry ye addresses a word ** To W | 
} men”; Mr. Frank H. Hurd begins pape nj] i 
Notes. } ‘* Tarit! Reform While t litor hit { | N . 
iVs about him Viroroustiv in h nal t j a 
— | ment, discoursing of “Free Trade and Con- | ¥ 
A PIQUANT Work about to appear at Jacl t | t wers | oS 
Ville is ‘ Carpet-Bag Rule in Florida,’ being the must reck wit } s M I 
inside workings of the reconstruction of civ y | i 
government in that State after the close of the \ special distinetion size, paper, ty 
war, by John Wallace, late Senator from Ls st i ibor | 
County. The author, formerly a slave of un by tl in it | 
mixed African blood, sought freedom in. the Ma 1: Swan Sonnet & | | 
Union Hines when Gen, Burnside was operating | New York: Int it ul News | We | 
in North Carolina, and afterwards enlisted and | recogni ts general indebtedness 
fought on the Union side. He has served for | models, particularly to the larger and cost ’ M \ 
twelve years in both branches of the Legisla Les Lettres et les Arts. Sir Charies D 
ture, and now holds ‘‘that the ascendancy of | sses The Sta f | eand t I 
the Democratic party to the State Government if kK ind,” having int eS possil \ 
in 1877 has proved a blessing in disguise to the i Fra Russian allia result 
colored people of Florida.” ing ris ra itorsl lv ¢ 

Mr. Wm. Henry Perrin has prepared for the le ts Boulanger’s amiat \ i . 
Filson Club a work on * The Pioneer Ne ra Mrs. Ly | s 
paper Press of Kentucky,’ which will be put . lain wi | s kept | 
lished by John P. Morton & Co., Louisvil ly (and also least ind \ t 
Ky., and sold to subscribers in a limit e 4 Roug M S An | 
edition. ! ! iS WI r deprecates st \ 

*Unele Tom’s Tenement,’ a novel by Mrs rican uriti Mr liter, H v 
Alice Wellington Rollins, will be published ticises With great frankness s | 
next month by the William E. Smythe C the Royal Academy I Rem k I 
Boston ne br siderat s thie | 

Henry Holt & Co. will be t American | House of Lord Class | 
publishers of \ Modern Brigand,’ by the 4. W. \ qe] i 
author of ‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’ Its charac vi its trical translations M ‘ 
ters are, Daudet-like, thinly disguised contem Lou ur ul vindicat I 
porary notabilities in the Britis! incial s tpt ition | 
world, and even in politics Daudet’s new novel . 

John B. Alden announces * A Fortnight of tl r 
Folly, by Maurice Thompson. | Ly] V Welg 

Clarke & Carruth, Boston, have 1 press | t I | sM . i \r { 

‘Among the Theologies, by Hiram Orcutt s ‘ . Ss. es 
LL.D } Lea | \ 

Houghton, Mittin & Co. have in press a t 1 1 RN : 
graphy of Delia Bacon, who in her * Philosophy ! . stiv f 
of Shakespeare’s Plays’ announced and vig M.S : M 
rously maintained the theory that Sir Walter 1 
Raleigh, Bacon, and others were the real at Bost ( nad Ww : 
thors. The book, from the pen of Mr. Tl paris " 
dore Bacon of Rochester, contains many let s 1 Ww ns : \ 
ters of interest by Carlyle, Emerson, and Haw Plat t Old Mus t \ 
thorne. photogravi t - 

An anti-Baconian work, in the sense t arti and t salt ss cut 
praise of any other Republican candida What g t 
is dispraise of Blaine, is ‘William Shakspere | idk , ad isa strik ‘ 
Portrayed by Himself, by Robert Waters, au Mr. W. M S S 
thor of a ‘Life of Cobbett, an i i s 5 s Ss 
Worthington Co, Phr “ s:-Mr.S “ 

Mr. Chas. G. Leland’s ‘ Dict iryv of Sla sos t 
Jargon, and Cant,’ now in the press of W} t \ s. Ww < t 
taker & Co., London, will be t \ t ss s 
by a work on ‘ Americanisms’ from the s M \ | : k 
hand. t x t 

A new eclecti nonthiv 4 is ar y M M 
nounced, ** Current I t 1M \\ H sW s f ! 
of Reeord and Review B e 2 ew ts 
form an original featur Pu it ra 
begin next month at 42 West ‘Twenty st s 1 ( , 
Street, New York city s rs, ef folk 

At the same time the Photo-Gravure C f r tha t rs of t 1 t | histor eA taiof Fra to be warmly 
this city will issue Sun and Shade, a periodica uY f vu New ¥ i: F r 1 to all parents who are likely t 
‘*composed exclusively of plates by the finer | W. ¢ stern) hav t SIX t st at the | take thei lren to the banks of the Seine 


photographie reproduction processes.” Each | present time. The first na i contains a long ! A bright boy or a clever girl woul 
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Paris are 
of 
from the second part 
the 
would 


the annals of 


rain a glimmering 


first part. in which 
ketched; muild 
etural knowledge 
msiders the chief buildings of 
capital chronologically, Nor 
final division, deseribing the organization 


and we 
arehit 
which ce 
French 
the 
of the city as it is to-day, be without interest. 
We wish that there were as good a sketch of 
New \ illustrated. Here 
thirteen maps and one hundred and fifty wood 


rk. as exactly are 
none of them the faney pictures oniy too 
books of the 


M. Bournon is better equipped as an 


euts 


often found in American same 


class, 
antiquary than as a literary historian; and this 


} 
soie 


is perhaps the excuse for his strange blun- 


334 
** Hernani” 


he puts the famous first per- 
the Odéon instead 


der when (p 


of 


formance at 
of at the Théatre-Frangais. 

The present Servian Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs, Mr. Tehedomfl Miydtovitch, has just pub 
lished, in the Proceedings of the Royal Servian 
paper that both King 
Milan and Queen Natalie are descended through 
th 
Stephen Nemania, the first Servian King, who 
died J that thus the 
tinuity of the Servian dynasty has been pre 
«lin the present It may be 
added that the Balshitch family is descended 
Arles), 


the ancestors of the House of Orange and 


\cademy, a showing 


family of Balshitch in the female line from 


“0: and historical con- 


veneration, 


sery 


from the Seigneurs des Baux (near who 
were 
furnished occupants of half the thrones of Eu 
rope. One of this family is said to have gone 
Crusades, and to have 


va little principality somewhere in Al 


to the East during the 
Pournde 
bania, The Servian Academy has drawn up a 
plan for the preservation of public documents 


scattered in v 


arious places through the country, 
which have hitherto been greatly neglected. 
There is reason to hope that it will shortly pub 
of 
administrative activity of Prince Milosh, 


lish a collection interesting papers relating 
to the 


t 


ie founder of modern Servia. 
Th 
of Vuk Karajitch, th: 
founder 


e one hundredth anniversary of the birth 


collector of na 


great 


and the of modern Ser- 
of 


celebrated on 


tional songs, 
vian lit 


be 


initiative of King Milan 


the literary language, 
August On the 
CGrovernment 


erature and 
= 


will 15 (27). 


the has 
contributed 10,000 frances towards the expenses 


of the bration, 


i] 
cele 


\ correspondent writes us from Chapel 


statement about State executive 

your issue of May 351, Ll call your at 
othe fact that in North Carolina the 
(rovernor never signed Acts of Assembly, and 
does not now We had bad colonial governors, 
yur people have never forgotten it.” 


rea 
eroes 


i 
tention ft 


We rezret to learn of the death at Lucea, 
on May 31. of 








Ita E. Gryzanovski, M.D.,a 
nN very remarkable attainments, and of 
very brilliant qualities as a writer. In proof 
of the latter assertion, we might appeal to bis 
contributions to the Nation during the years 
Isvo-e2. These almost untouched writings will 
uso bear us out in stating that no foreigner in 
( xperi ever used the English language 
so correctly and gracefull Dr. Gryzanovski 
was, in fa in extraordinary linguist. We 
earn from the London Atheneum of June 


began life as an attaché to the Prussian 


Embassy at Rome forty ve but aban 


irs ago 


Jomacy for medicine, which he prac 


t I 
friendship of 


e, Pisa, and Leghorn, enjoying 
Eng 


Browning 


lorene 


residents of the emi 


lish 
nence of Landor. Trollope, and Mrs. 
the 
In statistics, too, he 


Somerville (Gryzanovski was, by way, a 
profound mathematician 
home, and skilled in the theory of mu 


Our last communication from him arose 


Was at 


sic, 


| 








ee 


The Nation. 


the 


to enlist in crusade 


fivainst vaccination, 


from his desire 


us 


The first two parts of the great illustrated 
work on the Berlin picture gallery have just 
been issued the Museum The 
first part deals with the Florentine school of 
the fifteenth century; the other is devoted to 


by authorities. 


Rubens, Six full-page etchings or engravings 
accompany, without permanently belonging to, 
When the work is coniplete, these 
plates will require rearrangement, They, of 
course, form the raison défre of the publica- 


each part. 


tion, and challenge comparison with the en- 
gravings in similar ‘‘ Illustrated Galleries,” so 
many of which were issued in the great days of 
Some of the etchings are very 
We 


Rubens’s 


line-engraving, 
good, notably those by W. Unger. may 
mention especially the renderings of 
‘* Andromeda,” Velasquez’s ‘* Portrait of Ales 
del and Van Dyck’s ‘ Dead 

The line-engravings are delicate in 


sandro Borro,” 
Christ.” 
general effect, but lack depth of insight into 
the feeling of the masters they would inter- 
pret. A number of vignettes are included in 
the text, 
ings, or woodcuts. 


These are either heliogravures, etch- 
The little etchings are 


par- 


ticularly good, and the subjects chosen for 


heliogravure are well suited for treatment by 
that dangerous process. The woodcuts are not 
That after battle i 


entirely inadequate to represent the powerful 


50 good. Rubens’s plece Is 
picture, which must certainly be 


the l 


unfinished 
the gal 


considered one of chief glories of 


lery so fortunate as to possess it. The text is 
contributed by Dr. Julius Meyer and Dr. W., 


Bode, It is, therefore, scholarly and authori 


tative. The essay upon the art of Italy in the 
fifteenth century is not light reading, but the 
biographies of artists are good and far more 


than 


work, 


might have been expected in 
The 


vidual pictures is exhaustive, and would alone 


colly lete 


such a information about indi 


suttice to make this publication take rank as an 


indispensable book of reference. The text is 


well printed in large fype on good paper. 


The April-May double number of the Cen 
tralblatt fitr Bibliothekswesen contains a use 
ful list, compiled by H. Stein, of 180 indexes to 
French historical periodicals, including 
devoted t 


art, philology - 


those 
o sueh allied subjects hology, 
The 


commendable fulness, and in most cases a brief 


as are 


etc. titles are given with 


note as to the utility and plan of the index is 
appended, The of the 
Revue des Dewr merited con- 


unsatisfactory index 
Mondes receives 
demnation, as do several others. The compiler 
promises a second list to include the indexes to 
non-historical French periodicals, and, if sufti- 
cient encouragement be received, proposes to 
lists of the to 
German, and Italian periodicals. An article 
by the editor of the Centralblatt gives a brief 


vive similar indexes English, 


summary of the results obtained by Karabacek 
and Wiesner 


} 


the 


tre 
papers of the 
to the 
Martens on modern printing paper. [t is stated 


mn their investigations among 


Rainer collection, and calls 


attention recent: experiments made by 


that out of ninety-two periodicals examined by 


or 


Martens, sixty-two were found to be printed 


paper so largely composed of wood-pulp and 


other inferior materials that it is doubtful if 
many of them can be preserved in existence 
for more than a single century. Karl Tribner 
of Strassburg gives an interesting account of 
the negotiations undertaken by him, which led 
to the restoration of the Libri and = Barrois 
MSS. in the Ashburnham collection to the 


French National 
Germany of the famous Manesse manuscript, 
carried off from Heidelberg during the Thirty 
Years War, and afterwards presented to the 
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Among the book 
‘Bibliographical 
pre 
aceomplished 
Semi 

The 


second supplement number of the Cenfralblatt 


national collection. 
number the 
Ante-Ni 
Richardson, the 
Hartford The 
appreciative 


French 
reviews in this 
Synopsis” of the ene Fathers, 
pared by E. C. 

of the 


receives 


librarian ological 


nary, an notice, 
mtribution to the know- 
ledge of musical manuscripts in the Middle 


contains a valuable « 


Ages, with special reference to work of the 
monks of Reichenau, by W. Brambach, and an 
attempt by F. W. Roth to up of 
the confusion concerning the writings of Hein- 


clear some 


rich von Langenstein. 


Jahreshericht for 


change ot 


The Z 


recently 


, . 
Ologischer ISSO, 


issued, shows a marked 


plan, as compared with its predecessors. In 
stead of four main divisions, comprising over 
1,300 pages, we have asingle volume of about 450 
pages, with 15 separate paginations; the alpha 
betical index is given up, and its place is taken 
by an index of authors, with special indexes 
the chief 
tic and faunal zodlogy, which occupied so large 


for one or two of 





‘rroups. Systema 


aspace in former years, is omitted entirely, as 
are also the reports on Hungarian, Polish, and 
In the preti the editor 
takes oceasion to censure the irregular ways of 
ot 
In the interest of justice 


Russian literature, ice 


certain periodicals, and some his remarks 
will bear repeating. 
towards conflicting claims to priority of publi 
cation, be desires to call general attention to 
the fact that not a few periodicals, ‘ including 
tichives de Zo6 
Archives 
s Nutirelles, 


to 


ones as the 
kirpe rene ntale, the 


8 Science 


such well-known 
logte le Biologie, 
Annales a follow 


of 
date of 


and the 


a trade cust the 


the 


nt giving completed 
the first 


have 


volume number, though 
several years may 
date and the ¢ 
again, it sometimes happens in 
the Weinotrs of the Museninof C 
Zoblogy at Harvard Cellege, the Archiv 
the Tra 
Avadeniy, ete.) 
and the same per 
the 


tending over a se 


elapsed between that 
volume, Then, 


the « 


mpletion of the 


as ‘ase of 
omparative 
tur 
isactions of the C 


Naturgeschichte, 


on- 


necticut that several volumes 


ot 
ISSUES OX 


This 


1 
ot idical are in ec 


their 
ries of years 


urse 


om 


publication at Same time, 


miust 
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later, of necessity, lead to all sorts of unplea- 
sant contusion. It may, therefore, be per 
mitted to request that the custom of the Zeit 


schrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Zodlogie be fol 


lowed, in giving on each number the date of 
its publication; and this date should be given 


in the contents of the completed volume, which 
the it 
covers, not merely that for which it may origi 
nally 


should also state vear or years which 


have been intended. The question of 


separate reprints (or, more accurately, off- 


prints) also demands attention. In many cases 
itis only with difliculty that they can be recog- 
nized as articles from periodicals, bearing, as 


It 


neverthe- 


they frequently do, a separate pagination. 
is high time to abandon this old, but 
less bad system. Not only should the original 
but care should 


the origin of the off- 


pagination be ained, be 


to 


rel 


taken show plainly 





Library, and the transfer to | 


| print. To thisend it is recommended that upon 
| 
| the first page a note be made of the volume, 


number, and date of the periodical from which 


| it is taken. Still more to be censured is the 
| custom followed by some authors of sending 
| out these off-prints long before the appearance 
| of the number of the periodical to which they 
| belong, with the implied request that this dis- 
| tribution shall be considered as an actual pub- 
| lication, So far as the Jahresbericht is eon- 
cerned, this cannot be done; it holds fast to the 
| rule that only the publishers’ edition of the 
} number can be taken as determining the date 


| of publication.” It is doubtful if this protest 
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criticism are amusingly insular, but the book 
was intended for home consumption, and no 


right-minded man objects to local flavor. 


LIFE OF BEECHER. 
Ward 


Rev. Samuel 


A FAMILY 


By 
Sco- 


A Biography of Henry Beecher. 
William C. 
ville, assisted by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Charles L. Webster & Co. 


Beecher and 


ISSA, 

THis biography of Mr. Beecher is a volume of 
713 \ brief appendix and an 
index, tolerably full, cover about 25 
that, in the remaining 6SS, the type not being 
very Jarge, we have a good deal of matter. 


pages octavo, 


pages, so 


The preparation of so bulky a volume within 


the year succeeding Mr. Beecher’s death means 


haste as well as diligence. The diligence would 
have been greater if the authors had not had 
recourse so frequently to quotation, é They 


have used the scissors more freely than the pen, 


and generally with more discrimination. The 
extracts from Mr. Beecher’s sermons and ad- 
dresses are extremely coplous, but they are 


always welcome. They are the best reading in 
the book, and their style, though frequently 
diffuse, and sometimes questionable upon the 
side of taste, is most agreeable in comparison 
with the style of his biographers, This surely 
speak of Mrs. Beech- 
(the 
knowledged part) to an account of Mr. Beech- 


is not good, whether we 


er’s contribution, which is confined ac- 


er’s courtship and marriage, or to the mingled 
We 
are left entirely to the matter and the manner 


work of Mr. Beecher’s son and son-in-law. 


to decide which of the two is writing for the 
time being. Generally it is Mr. Scoville, whose 
style is marked by an effusive pulpit rhetoric, 
while Mr. W. C. Beecher’s is that of the small 
local newspaper, tending to broad effects, and 
to that kind of wit and 
in saying simple things in an involved and 


humor which consists 


poly syllabie way. 


Mr. Beecher’s autobiographical part is in 
two sections. These are concerned with the 
most momentous situations of his life: his 


English round of speeches in 1863, and the Til- 
His of the latter 
goes on for twenty-five pages and then comes to 
a sudden stop, while the affair is still in mid 
INT4. 
it has been much doctored by the editors, but, 


ton complication, account 


eareer. It was written in Confessedly, 


whether injured or improved, its quality is 
such that we cannot but regret that Mr. Beech- 
What 


graphers have added is too much intent on fas 


er did not exhaust the matter. his bio 
tening an opprobrious stigma upon some of 
of ‘the 
It brings 


his ‘‘enemies.” The whole account 
conspiracy” is very painful reading. 
the dreadful Mr. 


tragical experience more vividly than to his 


back period of Beecher’s 


friends in general will seem right and good. 


The busy vears have done more for his 
fame than will these recollections and re- 
criminations. Mr. Beecher’s account of the 


matter has the accent of complete sincerity. 


But then how hatefully his letters and his ac- 


themselves to base interpretations ! 


¢ 


tions lent 
How monstrous must have been the ingenuity 
that could turn his impulses of foolish genero- 
sity into instruments of torture for his siek and 
heart! At 
exaltation seems to have kept him strong and 


wounded times a great religious 


contident in the midst of bis accumulating ills. 


But the impression is ineradicable that all the 
life out 


triumphs and successes of his were 


weighed by its one tremendous sorrow. 





This sorrow would appear to have been 
hardly fora moment absent from the minds of 
fics biographers. The tong of the svhele bok 
js Colorad Gy it in ao slight degrees. Hf isa ta 
¢ advousey, of defen M; In and 
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Nation. 


Mr. Beecher write almost continuously as if 
their father’s greatness were a matter in dis- 
pute; asif if were necessary for them to come 
to his rescue with the phrases of a cheap and 
fulsome adulation. Their vaulting ambition 
frequently overieaps itself, as in the attempt to 
show that Mr. Beecher was the most prominent 
and efficient of all anti-slavery workers, and in 
the contention that he was the greatest preach- 
er since St. Paul, backed by a running compari- 
son of ‘‘ the least of the Apostles” with the Ply- 
mouth pastor. Whether or not we have here 
errors of judgment, we have certainly errors of 
taste. Mr. Beecher was not himself superior to 
such, and some of them have been perpetuated 
here with excess of fairness, or unconsciously. 
There were elements in his nature which were 
as soft and delicate as the flowers he loved, 
There were also in him elements of coarser 
grain. His similes and metaphors might some- 
times have been more refined without apprecia- 
It is not likely that his biographers 


A passage so grossly in- 


ble loss, 
would agree to this. 
delicate as that on page 500 is evidence that 
their own standard of good taste is not such that 
it would be likely to detect a fault in anything 
that Mr. Beecher ever said or wrote. 

It is not perhaps a matter for surprise that 
this biography, though so voluminous, adds 
very little to our knowledge of Mr. Beecher's 
life and character. It contains no essential 
facts that were not reported in the various ela- 
borate notices of him that appeared in the lead- 
ing journals of the country at the time of his 
death. The material for such notices 
abundant, a biography of Mr. Beecher having 
been published to celebrate his seventieth year, 
while his sermons and Yale lectures are full of 
The present work confirms 


was 


biographical data. 
the earlier impression that few of our contem- 
poraries have been able to indulge in personal 
reminiscence to the extent that Mr. Beecher 
did without offensive egotism, and he had him- 
self at times *S something too much of this ”*—too 
much for the unspoiled simplicity of his own 
self-consciousness, if not for the instruction and 
amusement of his congregation and the com- 
munity at large. 

The poverty of the book is most remarkable 
in a direction from which we had a right to ex- 
pect a good deal that we had not had before— 
his correspondence, Such of his letters as are 
given are so delightful that our regret is great- 
er that they are so few. And nearly related to 
this impression is another that is unavoidable— 
that of a certain solitariness in Mr. 
life. The book gives this impression, but in 
doing so we do not believe that it is a faithful 
We have Mr. Beecher present- 


Beecher’s 


representation. 
ed to us as a famous preacher and a great pub- 
lic leader, and a most affectionate and happy 
husband and father; but in 
friendship he is not presented to us at all ex- 
But 
surely Bowen and Tilton were not his only 
friends. He had many true and tried in Ply- 
mouth Church, if not beyond its pale, and that 


the relations of 


cept in those that turned to bitterness. 


they make no sign is not only an injustice to 
their brave fidelity, but also to Mr. Beecher’s 
appreciation of their worth; and the failure of 
the biographers at this point is not one of the 
least of many grave defects in their too hastily 
considered work. 

A chapter of twenty-five pages is allowed to 
Mr. Beecher’s work as a preacher. It describes 
the methods of his preparation and his pulpit 
manner, and pays some slight attention to his 
theology. Of course, this chapter is not ex- 
haustive of Mr. Beecher asa preacher. There 
js in f considerable incidental re- 


he yolime 


ferodee do fis preaching, especially in the ehap 
hig 34 
oye 


- 


estarp jife Rut ay jJent 
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ly this aspect of his career does not touch the 
hearts of his biographers as does his political 
activity. His reputation as an anti-slavery re- 
former and shaper of political events is their 
peculiar care. It may be goubted whether 
their estimate of the relative merits of his 
preaching and his political function is an esti 
mate that will stand fast. It is certain that 
his preaching is deserving of a more careful 
treatment than it has received. No stranger 
to Mr. Beecher’s habits of thought and speech 
would ever get from these pages a just impres- 
sion of the width of his divergence from the 
orthodoxy of his time, or of the disintegrating 
effect of his preaching upon this orthodoxy, As 
a theologian, he was vague and inconsistent, 
saying a thing to-day, unsaying it to-morrow, 
but a little patience on the part of any compe- 
tent analyst would have out some 
things tolerably clear. The methods of 
pulpit preparation—his subject seldom chosen 


brought 
his 


before Sunday morning—were a premium upon 
that swift forgetfulness which is sure to over- 
take his sermons if it has not overtaken them 
already. He deliberately resigned the hope of 
literary excellence in them that he might in- 
crease their immediate effect. They are what 
we might expect from improvisation. Easy 
talking as well as easy writing generally makes 
hard reading. Harder reading than the vo 
lumes of ‘Plymouth Pulpit’ it would be diffi- 
cult to tind. Yet they abound in phrases, in 
illustrations, in parables. that could hardly 
have been bettered by the most careful prede- 
termination. The exquisite beauty of Mr. 
Beecher’s thoughts and fancies has little justice 
done to it by his biographers. They have given 
us enough of his more wilful and elaborate fine 
writing about lovely things; but it was the 
passing touch that best revealed the poetical 
quality of his mind. 

If their treatment of the preacher is not satis- 
factory, their treatment of the editor is less so, 
Of his political work upon the 
Independent we have good examples, Excel- 
lent work it was, but not always excellent. 
There were ‘On to Richmond” editorials of 
the most sort. Wendell Phillips's 
‘*slave-hound ” epithet for Lincoln was hard 
ly more abusive, and was less contemptuous, 
than Mr. Beecher’s editorials, for which in his 
But a good 


if possible. 


heedless 


repentance he made large amends. 
judge of character he seems never to have been, 
His biographers have given a much too favor- 
able account of his relation to the 
Administration. However honorable his advo- 
cacy of a policy of the largest clemency to- 
wards the conquered South, his assignment of 
Johnson to the highest rank of patriotism and 
statesmanship, to the side of Washington in 
history, was a capital example of the tendency 
of his zeal to outrun discretion. The impeach- 
ment business was no doubt a great mistake, 
but that Johnson’s utter political recreancy 
was not overrated by its most ardent promul- 
gators is now established by a host of witnesses 


Johnson 


—Gen. Grant, perhaps, the most important. 
Of Mr. Beecher’s connection with the Christian 
Union we have the barest mention, and that 
incidental to the Tilton trouble. 
connection that tended strongly to be = sine 


Possibly a 


cure and nominal deserved little more, but the 
paper represented excellently well one of the 
most characteristic and most honorable aspects 
of Mr. Beecher’s religious mind—his superiority 
to sectarian If others did the 
work for which he received the credit on the 
Christian Union, it was a most efficient annex 
of his pulpit in its plea for unsectarian reli- 


narrowness, 


gion, 
More prominence is given to Mr, Beecher as 
an anti-slavery agitator and reformer than a 
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make the disavowal contained in the first s have ven them anot pnortunity 

















tence of the following passage, has its amusi ver again t ardors and = enthusiasms , 
side, but there was really danger that they hopes and fears and pass iat nXieties 
might not be understood vlorious triumphs of t e vears, a f ‘ 
*Wedo not wish to be inferred fro Mn beecher saw, amd a ve ereat 1} 
words that Mr. Beecher was the only ant f which he was : 
slavery leader who was doing good sery Ther ie aay oT ee eS ce ee \ 
thosedavs. There were many others, and some ie = 7) ee ; , 
} t } 
perhaps were doing as effective work ina sin DOr wl » We \ spea A 
gle lineas he. But we believe that when the | hood and vouth of Mr. Beecher are elaborate 
whole sphere of his activity was [s n treated. His intellectual devel t Was very ] 
sidered, he went far beyond any mat f is : 
ss “ \v Ihe te av s ntt 
time. a , , 
a sO) ii traits 1 I ' ? =f 
Mr. Scoville and Mr. Beecher ar if i tor His passion for] “i — ‘ 
derable pains to clear their father of any arkable t t He alwa rrie . ‘ 
plicity with the aboliti st Their su sis about with him. and thei: . — 
all they could desire, and their endeavor is the ng to him as stra ‘ 
more significant because the claim of aboli There are twenty illustra — 
tionism is frequently pat forth for the N bi es the steel-< ' fy ' 
were as Innocent as Mr. Beecher th hi «of ‘ } ae ne that tl a 
Garrison and FP | On pave Lor in ton git , it not e 
iti i tif) t « ‘ ‘ s i 
ing Mr. Beecher with the abolitionists, t ' t u Ll engraving after D , 
write : that annaar ~— “a 
“He belic n lo rath ‘ ‘ l f his deat! The other tra ire Ww 
most of all, a ti uit, J il faith ts. TI nink of thu a ; ey 
he believed in the person, presence, and lead ' : ; ota 
ship of the Redeemer and Reformer of th wi > famines! ee 
world. In all this he separated from the great | eneravin the printing s prod la 
body, individuals there ¢ epted t ! result ina st ev ise 
the Garrison and . ! re , — , 
tionists.” cals ake ; t % 
ited f t ra sa] fu ra t 
The implication of this passage is doubly | of what was really very beautifu } 
° . 1 " , } 
false; for it implies, first, that the abolitionists ervices are said to have been held 
believed in bate; and, second, that the aboli tHhiean naarank asliani wes oa 
Lire il id I y l s is W 
tionists, as such, were unorthodox, when Garri Plymouth Chure Chur sin the 1 \ N 
son himself was hyper-orthodox through the inity are meant 
first decade of abolitionism, and his coadjutors lt is creativ to he honal that « 1 ee ee 
were orthodox almost without exception, Mr Mr. Beeeher w be written at , fast 
Beecher’s own estimate of Garrison is given in | time more worthy of his nits 
a series of paragraphs which have the viee of | than this w bears so mar mat hast ’ 
nearly all the quotations from Mr. Beecher’s ind for which the affection and the w 
writings and speeches in the book— there is 1 the biographers were noe suf? . : 
indication when they were written or whence: Rut the saving is, ““ A man eannoet be 
thev came. (ther passages could have beer the man that Beecher was has he niy : 
quoted giving a very different and miu faire tially obscured by the effusion and ¢ . ™ 
estimate. those wl hav ma ed themselves set f - 
Mr. Beecher was not a little infected with the lefence His splendid a ees . 
disposition which gave Garrison so much trou mense good-nature. his fa elle : 
ble in New England—the disposition to subor 1 sympathies. «his 8 
dinate the welfare of the slave to the glory of | broad humanitv—all thes mit 
the Church, ‘* My earnest desire,” he said, S al manifest t rise S s ! t t 
that slavery may be destroyed by the manifest | we { ah pak ee ar 
power of ¢ hristianity.” And, avai “iw Lith ~ 
work for the slave for his own sake, but I 
sure that | would work ten times as earnestly | EN LAW 1OKS 
for the slave for Christ’s sake.” His biogra ; < 
phers are very proud of these fine sentin ts vi 
Sf } s \ 
but they will make an equally fa ' 
. Po: ae - 
Impression upon all. 
my . . > R if eXS . t ts 
The awakening of Mr. Beecher’s anti-slavery 
y < } s < 
consciousness was a late event Ina 
‘ - . s v.? ‘Vl 
discussion he took the al tionist sid gy 
colonization, but in the West his ! \ : ; 
was remarkabl On he pr ; 
three anti-slavery sermons at t 
the Presbyterian synod wit i] ' 7 
‘ > itt S 
connected ( ling to Br 
mosphere was favorable to dis t t t ; < 
ever had in it something of portun Z 
‘ xt ‘ I | 
ness or hesitation, a 1 yr i t st s < 
time and circumstance. His biographers ; 
vide his anti-slavery work into five stages, tw eed : > : 
before the war and thu succeeding I y : X= ; 
was little need for t t ; 
or their comparisons to t : 
ereatness of tt iy ‘ 1 
The simple facts and : s ; | 
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Sales ol 
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W ares, 


Statute of 


‘Treatise on 
Mer 
Krands’ 


taker, it 
Goods, 
affected by the 


illaghan & ¢ h 


aw of and 


chandise as 
("hi wor: ¢ 


il is chosen one of 


the most perplexed parts of the subject, and he 
produced a useful bool The practitioner 


Will find here the ses, down to the 


latest om 


Hpportant ca 


and the author’s method of making 


large quotations and statements from the cases 
in | text puts the reader in possession of 
much material towards the formation of cor 
rect opinion but Mr. Baker has very imper 
ftectly mastered his own material, and is but a 


poor guide tnrough all this 


ipprehension of the historical relation of 


maze. He shows 


Little 


the cases, and small sign of any deep study of 
his Yet the 


and the student who h 


subject 


lawyer in search of cases, 


as already got the clue 


to them, will find the book of real service 

The second edition of Mr. S. W. Worthing- 
ton’s ‘ Treatise on the Statutes of Elizabeth 
against Fraudulent Conveyvances, the Bills of 
Sales Acts, [STS and IS8S2, and the Law of Vo 


of 
Haynes; Bost 


luntary Dispositions London: 
& Houghton, Mif 


Hin & Co.), has been adapted to the considera 


Property’ 
mle 


vens 


mn 





ble changes of the last fifteen years and largely 
rewritten, It contains references to American 
cases and to some of our treatises, as Bump on 
fraudulent Conveyances and those of Story 
and Kent. An appendix has the full text of 
both the statutes of Klizabeth and of the Bills 
of Sales Acts of INS7S and 1882; and also nine 
short cases 1;00-1785) “from the Coxe and 
Melmoth MS. report This book appears to 
have been prepared with thoroughness and mi 


nute car Indeed 


the author says of the pre 


sent edition, ** No pains have been spared 

to include every [English] case which may ap 
pear to bear upon its subject-matter.” A valu 
able feature of the index of cases is the cita 


“Ss where the 


tion of various plac 
ed 


casion t 


case is report 


a thing of great service to 


who has oe 
It 
ty that the author did not carry this 


one 


ymakea thorough study of a case 


ms ap 
a little further and make it include every place, 
In point 


law 


pears to be what its author aimed at, ‘Sa cor 


of printing, this is a fine specimen of a 


book ; and, in the substance 


plete and trustworthy book,” as regards the 


main topics of which it treat 
\ very riant 
Mr. 


rt the Cus 


iny> is 


and interesting topic 


Hochheimer’s ‘1 


Lewis 


dealt with in aw 


relatin Baltimore: 





John Murphy & Co.), a valuable and highly 
useful book. The author has quoted larcely 
from the cases, and he gives good reasons for it: 


} 


“In the discussi 
that, toa vere 


branch of 


f the law 
any ot 


on oF a 


iter extent than her, calls 

for the direct application of legal principles to 
the facts and circumstances of particular cases 
Where, in other words, the place occupied in 
other branche unmicipabl law by fixed 





eneral rules d doctrines is tothe 
reatest extent d, in the determina 
tion of contro Vy direct reference to 





no and Jegal princi 


pie the facts of 
the reasons advanced for judgments 





assume ubusual lnportan Great 
s, therefore, been taken in this book to 
und accurately th facts of impor 
ind the langua of the courts is, in 
lst freely quoted.” 

The author ha mipared the English law 
with the freer: American development of it, 
tnd has handled the cases wit Hl and judy 
bent his book illustrat t! advantae 
there is in allowi to the court large disere 
tion in administering tl iM It is one of the 

tfau noour Amer in ibadn 
tra ' we tie up i tian ' ' t 
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a fit and just confession, in a good proportion 
This book 
would have been 


of cases, where judges are elective. 
is well printed, but it vell if 
something had been saved by having the paper 
less thick, and something spent in having the 
binding better. 

(Grreat improvements have been made in a 


new American edition of Benjamin on the Law 


of Sale of Personal Property, ‘‘ Bennett's Edi- 
Houghton, Mithin & Co The last 
American edition was the fourth; we know not 


tion” 


why the publishers now abandon the numerical 


name for the new edition—that is hardly one of 
the improvements, for several of the former 
editions have been edited by Bennett. The im 
provements alluded to are a considerable re 
duction in the size of the volume (by more than 
140 pages), and the rewriting of all the previous 
\merican notes, and placing them in the form 
f monographs at the end of the different chap 
\n be 


\merican comprise, in 


index should furnished to these 


ters. 
all, some- 
Of 


notes; they 
thing over 170 pages of pretty close print. 
these notes Judze Bennett, the editor, modestly 
says that they ‘‘ may or 
but they 


honest personal work.’ 


may not be satisfactory 
to the reader, are the result of some 
They will certainly be 
very helpful to the reader, whose chief regret 
will be that the writer is too sparing of contri- 
buting his own effort to settle disputed questions 
and toexplain differences, Theextensive collec 
tion and convenient arrangement of the authori- 
ties, however, the clear statement of cases, the 
evident familiarity of the author with the im- 
portant discriminations that belong to the sub 
ject, and his summing up of the general result 


of the decisions, make this large body of notes 


very valuable. It is much the best of the va 
rious editions of Benjamin’s excellent book with 
which we are acquainted, It is strange not to 
find in this edition any reference to the recent 
{Snglish case of Page vs. Morgan, a very im 


portant, 1 


doctrine of 


f somewhat dubious authority on the 
*aceeptance and actual receipt.” 
There are a number of important misprints in 
the index. 

Mr. A. Parlett Lloyd of the Baltimore bar 
has furnished a convenient and useful book, in 
his ‘ Treatise on the Law of Building and Build- 
Houghton, Mittin & Co., pp. 
It belongs to 


aim to be of service to busy practitioners in a 


li,, 618). 


ings’ 


a Class of legal handbooks which 


very practical way, without aspiring to help 
the 


reflection. 1 


them by offering results of any deep 


of 
special American treatise on this subject is re 


research or he absence any 
the author as ‘‘ possibly the most 
omission in the literature of law in 
this country.” 
devoted to 
less than that to ‘* Building Leases,” 


to’ 


remarkable 
About a quarter of the book is 
‘Building Contracts,” somewhat 
and, again, 
*Kasements relating to Buildings”; a. still 
shorter consideration is given to ‘* Mechanics’ 
Liens.” Added to all this, and of very great prac- 
tical convenience, are a * Digest of Leading De- 
cisions and Cases on Building Contracts in the 
United 


liens, 


States, mechanics’ 
the 


\ serviceable appen 


and, as regards 


the “Statutory Provisions of all 
States and Territories.” 


dix of some tifty pages contains a Glossary of 


Terms used by architects and builders, and a 


collection of oO have 
If 
the Glossary should be thought not merely ser- 
lan 
but 


definition of 


forms. Much care seems t 


been taken to make the book a helpful one 


viceable, superserviceable in offering a 


“arch” and * pig-iron” and “ ves 


tibule.’ on other hand, a layman may 


riifying him as to ‘‘astragal’ 


nothin of sontiin 





1 aay 





Phe te Prof. Leone Levi's ‘ International 


Law, with Materials for a Code’ of that topic 
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(D. Appleton & Co xii, is a Valuable 
to the 


The author wrote with the aim of help- 


. pp. 545), 
addition * Tnterrational Scientitie Se 
ries.” 
rim of a code the lead- 
of Nations,” 
» what others have attempt 


ing ‘‘to reduce into the fe 


ing principles of the Law and of 


adding something t 
ed: “their works did not include the positive 
that r 
The work seems to us hap 
be 


There are two preliminary chap 


portion of the law sulting from treaties 
and conventions,” 
pily devised, instructive, and calculated to 
very useful. 
ters, one of an historical nature, and the second 
setting forth the * political condition ” of the 
different states of the world, with statistics as 
This 


statements which it 


to population and extent of territory. 
last chapter, in the slight 
attempts here and there of the treaty relations 
of these different states, should perhaps have 
had more regard to the wants of readers in this 
country. The body of the work is made up of 
‘Materials for a 
199 


what the author modestly call 
Law,” 


Considerably more than half of 


Code of International consisting of 
brief articles. 
this part of the book (fourteen chapters) relates 
to treaties, and to *‘ treaty clauses on particu- 
lar subjects.” There is also a valuable chapter 
This little 
a general and brief 
but the 


international law. vo- 
but 


its subject; 


on private 
lume has, of course, 


consideration of within 
has assigned itself, it seems to 


these 


limits which it 


us a book of much value. In days of 


telegraphs and treaties, and international pos- 


tal unions and monetary unions, we are all, in 


a new sense, citizens of the world; in such a 


book as this we may easily come toa better un 


derstanding of our new relations, 


‘Pratt’s Manual of Banking Law’ (Washing 
ton: A. S. Pratt & Sons; pp. vi, 17) is said 
upon its title page to be ‘designed as a clear 


and accurate statement, in a small conipass, of 
the general principles of banking law and the 
duties, powers, and liabilities of bank officers 


The book 


pared by a 


appears to have been carefully pre 
competent person, and to accom- 
plish the design above set forth. 

Federal le 
gislation upon an important topic is furnished 
the ‘ Removal of Causes from the State to 
Federal Courts, by Emory Speer, United States 
Judge for the Southern District of 
Little, Bri & Co.: pp. 136). 


A commentary on the existing 


in 


Georgia 


joston: wh It is 


illed out by ‘‘the enactment of sweeping 
changes in the jurisdiction of the national 
courts by the Act of Congress of March 5, 


ISS7.”) This act, and the other chief statutes 
of recent years of the same sort, belong to 
what the author calls “tthe ominous dates 
March 2. and March 5,” and they justify his 
animadversions upon the habit of ** our na- 
tional law-makers to reserve for the feverish 


wrangle of the last hours of the Congress ” the 
delicate and extremely 
The details of 


but 


handling of such im 


portant subjects, this book are 
not 


dially of the pains and 


for our coluinns, we can 


od 


speak cor- 
and tho 
briet but, 


as it would seem, sufficient discussion of a per 


sense 


roughness which are shown its 


plexed matter. In appendices the author gives 


the Act of ISs7in parallel columns with the then 


existing legislation; a set of forms; and, ina 


very instructive and helpful tabular 


ot 


the Unite: 


form, 
jurisdiction of 
1 States under 


and ISS%, 


lements” 


‘the essential « the 
the Circuit Court of 
the Removal Acts of 
Mr. W. Hastie’s 
Jurisprudenc 


New York: 


yore 
Sie 


1867, IST), 


of the 
& T. 
r& Welford; pp. xi 


‘Outlines Science of 
Clark; 


Vv, 282 


Edinburgh: T, 


Seribne 





consists of translatio from the luristie En 
evelopredias of Pt i, Friedlander, Falek, and 
\hrens The translator quote Prot. S low 


\imos as saying that 


emphatically a German creation,” and adds 
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4s 


thods, and forms of that creation tl 
purpose of the present effort ( I 


with Mr 
that is likely to come 


a better acquaintance 





than is common, and yet 
that he should have chosen the mainly ari 


repellant articles which he trar 
One of them begins thus: ‘SS 

organism, and has, as such, a supreme | 
principle of life. The essential function of 
entific encyclopa dia is to show what is tl 


that animates the several members of thi 


ganism,” ete. That, we venture 


not the way to approach the colts tha 
grazing in the pastures of the English law 


still less their elders. And yet ! 
true that Germany has much to tea is | 
we shall thoroughly 
and we are glad to see that Mr. Hast 


understand r ow! 


soon to publish a translation of Brunner’s 
tory of the Sources of the La I 
Would that he might follow it up w 


same author’s incomparable 
by Jury.’ 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis's * Critical H 
of Sunday Legislation from 321 to 1SS8s 
(D. Appleton & ee 
addition to the 
day question. 


C Dy. xX, is) 


cellent literatul 


calling of the author 


The 
lead one to expect an endeavor 
that subject; and 


tain opinions upon 


brief preface and at the beginning of th 


he does intimate a view that Sunday 


tion is put upon too low a ground nowad 


churches 


‘* Either the people in the 
them 


increase in wickedness, 

there is something radically defectiv 

claims by which Sunday observance is su] 
Is last fa 


is wise, therefore, to seek the v1 hand 


ed. The explanation lies in tl 


sophy of Sunday legislation as they app« 


history.” And 
Sunday legislation is not 


again 
grounds. This claim is contradicted 
facts of all 
sprang from a religious sentiment 
say that the 

deal the day as a rel 
is to deny every fact in the history of su 


the centuries 


present Sunday 


irious inst 


with 
lation. The claim is 
But these passages are about all 


book which indicate that the author has 


to make out. It is a fair, I 
interesting, and instructive collection an 
ming up of Sunday legislation, from ¢ 
tine’s injunction to rest on the day of tl 
god down to the present year. The last 
ter has a brief summary of the l 
all our States and Territories, and the w 
crowned witha full index, A lawyer 
some questions raised in his ov 





are not here answered. He 
the guards thrown around the Sunda 
that the Eng 


Sundays in Bb 


decrees and laws, 


to do 
‘ Note 


business on 


Book’ and in the new S 


volume several cases oecur, of t 
century, where the K 
have been sitting on Sunday Inthe 
tury the ‘ Mirror’ complains 
Sunday as an ‘‘abusion.” An 
1465, in the Year Book of Eady 
as if the same thing wer \\ 
reason of a dispens 
mentions, or of special 
corded ¢ 

Prof. Christopher Stua I 
University of Pennsy 
clear and useful book in his * 7 


and the States under the Constitut 





To give an introduction to the elements 


Hastie as to the very great advat 


laws do 


a shallow subterf 


th ara is 1? 


1 — YY)T + 
earned, Wpayr 


| 
| 
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admiration of historic personages, our author 
possesses but a very slight share, The maps 
are mainly copied from Labberton’s New His- 
torical Atlas; they are neatly executed and 
easily understood, 

With all its want of originality, of stvle, and 
of historic method, the book is both useful and 
entertaining. Very few people read Bancroft 
MeMaster, though treating of the weightiest 
events in American history and entertainingly 
written, is in comparatively few hands. The 
one merit of Prof. Hinsdale’s book is, that it 
fixes the reader's attention on the three “ provi 
dential” turns in the history of the Northwest 

for he maintains that whoever does not see 
the hand of will 
where in the annals of mankind. 

First, that the Northwest, explored and con- 
quered by French priests, soldiers, and trap- 


Providence here, see it  no- 


pers, became English. He says rather 
effusively, and giving credit to Mr. John Fiske 


for the conceptiep : 


“We must not allow our admiration of 
what the French had done in the West toblind 
us to the fact that the British cause was the 
cause of the Northwest of America. . .. 
Montealm and Wolfe were both gallant soldiers 
and able commanders, . but they stood 
on the Heights of Abraham that September 
day for very different things: Montcalm for 
the old régime, Wolfe for the House of Com 
mons; Montcalm for the alliance of King and 
priest, Wolfe for habeas corpus and free in 
quiry; Montcalm for the past, Wolfe for the 
future; Montcalm for Louis XV. and Madame 
de Pompadour, Wolfe for George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln.” 


(p. GS) 


After having, by the Treaty of Paris, driven 
the French not only out of the country between 
the Ohio and the of 
Canada too, the British Crown, by proclama 


Great Lakes, but out 
tion, forbade any new settlements or appro 
priations of land west of the Alleghanies, on the 
pretext assigned by its advisers of avoiding 
war with the powerful Indian tribes who occu 
pied the great West; but, as American patriots 
believed, from fear that the colonies might be 
come too populous, teo strong, and too inde 
pendent. After long-continued efforts, Doctor 
Franklin in 1772 induced the British Ministry to 
modify its policy, and to authorize the establish- 
ment of two colonies west of the mountains; but 
before the charter passed the seals, revolt broke 
out in Boston, and British initiative in America 
ceased for ever. However, Lord Dunmore, the 
royal Governor of Virginia, holding large in 
terests in Western lands, pushed to the last mo- 
ment of his authority the Virginia settlements 
beyond the Kanawha. Yet when the war broke 
out, there were no English settlers beyond the 
Ohio, and the recognition of American inde- 
pendence could not, on the usual rule of uti 
possidetis, have entitled the Americans to an 
acre of that magnificent heritage of freedom. 
Here came the second turning point in North- 
western history — the expedition of 
Rogers Clark, who left the falls of the Ohio for 
the Wabash in June, 1778, with two hundred 
men, and occupied Kaskaskia and Vincennes 
with the assent of the Ile 
anxious to proceed to the conquest of Detroit, 
but could not obtain the 
that point in 
evacuated 


George 


habitants. 


was 


needful 
British 


foree ; and 
hands till 
treaty. <A 
fou tnote to page 155 tells the sad story of Senor 
St. 


remained 
in 1796 under the Jay 


Vigo, a Louis merchant who advanced 


2,000 to Clark upon drafts on New Orleans 
These were protested, 


s1 


The loan enabled Clark 
to conquer the Northwest for the great Repub- 
lic, which was so ungrateful that Vigo’s heirs 
were not repaid till IS76 

Or the fate both of the Northwest 
and of the Southwest was decided by the m 


course, 


gotiators at Paris, in the weary months which 





The Nat 


passed between the news of the 


10N. 


surrender of 
Yorktown the The 
courts of France and Spain were but too will- 


and definitive 


peace, 
ing to betray their American allies, and pro- 
posed to annex the Northwest to British Cana- 
Alle 
ghanies and the Mississippi into a sort of neu- 


da, while turning the South between the 


tral zone, an Indian territory, partly under 
Spanish, partly under American, protection. 
The map at page 176 of our volume shows the 
slender proportions which this proposal weuld 
The firmness of 
good 


saved the 


Lex 


have given to the new nation. 
Dr. Franklin and Adams, aided by the 
will of the Whig Ministry, 
West to and to prosperity. 
says on this subject (vol. iv, 


British 
freedom ‘ky 
Pp. ve 

‘*The question of boundaries, however, 
sented great diticulty, and Shelburne I 
mined, probably wisely. that he would if possi- 
ble lay the foundation of future friendship by 
acting as liberally as possible in this concession 
The vast unsettled Western country was ac- 
knowledged to be part of the United States, 
England only retaining the right of ire 
navigation of the Mississippi, which was miacde 
the western boundary.” 





the 


The third question in the fortunes of the 
Northwest 


French nor British. 


was still open. If was Ameri 
But the 
Virginia, Connecticu 
the statesmen of the 


Marytand, 


insisted that the 


not territory 
claimed by New York, 
and Massachusetts, whiie 
small seashore State 
unsettled West, having been conquered by the 
common blood and treasure, 
United States. 


during the war of 


s, especially of 
Delaware, and Jersey, 
belonged to the 


had 


Revolution, and 


This contention 
the 
caused Maryland to stand out until 17s 


gone on 


had 


from 


joining in the Articles of Confederation, Our 


author is pretty full, and often tries to 
be eloquent, in speaking of the long con- 
test of the sea-tosea colonies among them- 


selves and with their less fortunate sisters, and 
the land New } 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Connecticut, which 


of cessions made by York, 


closed it; but his highest pitch of enthusiasm is 
for the in the North- 
western drama 


reserved crowning act 
the ordinance of July 15, 1757, 
which for ever excluded slavery from the vast 
expanse between the Ohio River and the lakes, 


The two heroes whose praise is sung by I’rof. 
Hinsdai Dr. 


of the Ohio Company, by 


founder 


efforts the 


are Manasseh Cutler, 
whose 
ordinance was carried through Congress, and 
Arthur St. Clair, the first Governor of the Ter 
ritory. St. Clair was removed by President Jet- 


ferson in November, 1802, a few weeks only be- 
fore the recognition of Ohio as a State would 
have put anend to his Federal Governorship. 


He was removed for 





“ offensive partisansl 
in fact, “ for observing in anaddress lately de- 
livered by you,” as Secretary Madison writes to 
him, *‘ to the Convention held at Chillicothe, an 
language to- 


nited Sta 


intemperance and indecorum of 


wards the Legislature of the 1 tes, and 
a disorganizing spirit and tendency, of very evil 
St. Clair 
Ligonier, 
creditors, men who had lent him money for the 
of the 


they took even the pension, tardily granted him 


Hermit- 
: but 


example.” retired to his ** 


age,” near Pennsylvania his 


service Government, swept it away 


for his gallant services in the war. 


“Pathetic in the extreme are the glimy 
that we have of vears. Hon. Lewis 
Cass, who had known him in happier days, 
found the old soldier and civilian in his rude 
eabin eking a livelihood by setling supplies to 
the Wagoners on the road. . . . To him who 
is acquainted with St. Clair’s history, the name 
always suggests a striking example of ingrati- 
tude of men and of republics” 3 


Ses 


bis last 


p. 315), 


Not to speak of the other merits of the Ordi- 


nance of 1787 g 


, its chief glory rests on its well 
known sixth article of COMp t; ** There shall 
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be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory otherwise than in the punish 


nent of crimes whereof the parties shall have 


been duly convicted.” The high importance of 


this short clause can only be estimated when 


we consider the efforts which were made first 


in Ohio, then more than once in the Territory 





of Indiana, and finally in Hlinois, both as a 


Territory and as a State in the days of the 


noble Governor Coles, to legalize slavehold- 
ine. The restraining influence of — the 
“Compact” decided the long and often 


battle With a 
Northwest, with slaveholding Ili- 


doubttul in favor of freedom. 


slaveholding 
nois, the days of emancipation might even now 
lie in the dim future. Our author does not tell 


the glorious deeds of Gov, Coles as eloquently as 


do Lineoln’s biographers in the Century, yet he 
says of him: © Allin all, it does not seem extra 
vagant to say that Mr. Coles’s arrival in the 


in IS19, was move important in its results 
any other man sinee Clark 


17is” 


than the arrival of 


summoned Kaskaskin to surrender in 


p. Oe), 
A se] chapter treats of the Connecticut 


y parate 
Western Reserve, 


Vhen first speaking of the 


strip of 120 miles along the lake, of which Con- 
necticntt ved to herself the soil, our author, 
with much pride and small gratitude, points 


Bancroft. 


ince of the « 


funder in * Grayson (who 


‘assion) can be 


aceent 
i 


ex magnifving 3,250,000 acres of land 
into ©. 


Eric 


WO,000, as the geography of the Lake 
carefully (‘) but 
of Mr. Bancroft, who repeats 


was not then known; 


what shall we say 


the blunder 


p. 745). 


in the last edition of his history 


American Fishes: A Popular Treatise upon 
the Game and Food Fishes of North America, 
Habits and Me- 


Brown Goode, As- 


with especial Reference to 
thods of Capture, By G, 
of the Smithsonian Insti- 


ion, New York: Standard Book Co, 1888, 





sistant Secret 
tut 


ary 


THERE is certainly a nee 


as this of Mr. Goode’s for popular use, for the 


just such a book 





anvler as well 
of the 


fishes, 


as the ichthyologist, and treating 
oft 


would be impossible to 


humble well the aristocratic 


Of 


as as 
urse, it 
discuss in one volume the 1,750 species of fish 
that Mr. Goode says are indigenous to our con 
tinent, and he has exeluded all but those which 
food. 


the 


have value for sport or The tarpum or 


tarpon is mentioned in former class, to 


whi *h he has of late been discovered to belong 


mphatically, 


MOS 





Strange to say, the stur- 

in addition to his eco- 

year or two, 

of his capacity for yielding 

The opening chap- 
ich Mr. Goode thinks does 

not hold a high enough place 

fish 

‘hapter on striped bass is worthy of the 


geon is left out, though 
nomic uses he has, within the last 
shown instances 
creat sport t 


perch.w 


»the angler. 
ter is on th via 
as a food or a 
affording 

The ¢ 
high character 
feature is 


twelve 


sport 


of 


this fish, and an interesting 
in illustration from a photograph of 
cht off S. W. Bridge, New - 
port, in two hours and five minutes with rod 
an average weight 45 The 
spe with a capital B gives a 
desirable flavor of uncertainty as to whether 
they were all taken with the one rod and line 

i the 
most entertaining chapters to the general read- 


bass sal 


us 


line pounds,” 


l 
lling 


of bridge 


which appears in the picture. Among 


er are those on the sheepshead, the bluefish, the 
called on the southern 
, and the black More 
is generally known about the qualities of these 
fish f other kinds, 


fish for the 


squeteague or weaktish 


coast the sea-trout bass. 


"? } ~ 
angier 


than of many 
from 


t the to know 


Mr. 


alone 
to catch them. 


book 


and one ough 


how, when, and where 
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all other angling writers, b una is ‘ ¢ v? 
quoting Gesner’s well-wo! tal tl te S st t t 
foot fish. t f 1 t ‘ 
The last fifty pages are dev ltot th t { ( 
monids, and begin with a most interest fY i i 
stantaneous photograph of a sal t 
a waterfall. There is, on pare t \ 1 ( t 
made by a Norwegian obsery f . 
to which salmon can leap, apy ‘ 
credible. Dr. Landmark, wl Ss quoted . 1 i s 
that two masts have | 1 placed ae t | manny \ x ‘ 
Drams River. Tl Inasts thr t 
half feet apart horizontally, and tt f t N t al! \ 
states that he has seem a sa ! t : \ und i 
river sixteen feet below across | ! ) 
This is about twice as great a le is f t 
those recorded by trustwort \ ; 
rican observers. Mr. G { i \ 
‘“*T am inclined to t view that the natu t 
habitat of the salmon is in t t ! . t L\N X 
the more so since there are so mat t 
such as those of the Stormonttield ls 
England—where it has been contined for years t 
in lakes without apparent tr t 
The salmon of Lake Ontario and its ti ita ( | 
are thought not to enter salt water, t - | 
How can the ‘nat d ‘ 
dromous fish be either fi ! t t sc! t . 
Does Mr. Goode mean that the s n violates | tinct 4 t- | 
his natural tendencies W t t that of 1 
and is in aimanner fe ry ! t t 
and can he nan sin \ 
salmon has failed to to the se 
ing, When possible to do Do t uli t { \ ; 
which be says are contined in the St f | 
ponds without detriment er breed t 1 fur 
second time? and what authority 3 t 


saying that the Lake Ontal n { t 
thought not to go to salt wat Phe ' ' oa a 
access to the sea trom | ! 
the St. Lawrence, and \ 


abundant there 


is shut off 1 Niagara la i ‘ 
orever have be foun J ! t 


lakes about it. Ot { 
pleted rivers tributary t \ 
been restocked by th ( 
with the result of a | 
\number of strea t . 
lakes have also been stocl wit 
within the past ten years, but sa ! 
been seen It has a » | I st 
FY 
past few years tha } 
uniformity, return annually . 
habitat,” fresh wate it s t \ 3s 


the sea two vears and perhaps longes ( 


the dearth of desi f t in \ . : 
therefore We may suppose tl ‘ 
among sal mn ¢ l t l i ft t 
liar to [rish landlords is justifia t . the ] 
term does convey at f } ! ~ ~ 
_ LM | 
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of the eruption of the voleano of Mayon. The 
chapters on earthquakes give a tolerable ac- 
count of the well-known phenomena exhibited 
in a number of the more important modern dis 
turbances. 

The re is 
ticular 


nothing in the book of 
value, but it may 
the reader who wishes a 
principal facts connected 
The illustrations of 


and some ot 


any par- 
well serve 
brief 
with 
the 
them which 
are reproduced from photographs are good. 


scientific 
the purposes of 

the 
disturbance 


stor y of 
such 
book 


are numerous, 


Those of a diagrammatic nature are generally 
poor. They are particularly faulty in that 
they very much exaggerate the slope of vol 


canic cones 


The book is handsomely printed, and has a 


sufficient index, 


In Nesting Time. By Olive Thorne Miller. Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Isss, Pp 


Vili, 276. 
Mrs. MILLER is already 
the lovers of *‘ bird-life” 
with that title, and 
observati 


known t 
author of a book 
volume 


pleasantly 
as the 
this 


ons ih a 


continues a 


series of style which John 


Burroughs has rendered somewhat distinctive. 





It is the reverse of 
tholo 
persons on that account. The 
little 
servation, 
ticular. 
‘new,’ 


al orni 
eable to 


formal or technic: 
gy,and all the more ag 


most 
sketches in the 
the record ot 


lously true in eve 


collection are careful ob 
and serupu 
Few, 
but 


ry par 
if any, of the observatic 


iat 


ns are 
they have tl 


studies from life 


interest which at 


taches to all venuine Many 


of our common birds, those which are 
mon for the professional ornithologist to notice 
particularly, are brought into the pages 
live feathered individ 


too com- 
as real 
‘brot 
personal peculiarities stand 
out in strong relief under the author’s sympa 
thetic Some of 


happy, as 


uals, ‘* honestly hers 


of ours,’ ” whose 
pen. her epithets are 
‘flutterbudget ” for the 
and ‘‘a bird of ‘the blue 
Any one could look at 


but look 


very 
brown 


thrush, affairs” 


if he 


He = Holt & Co. 


ST PUBLISH: 


would 


WAGNER'S 
The Ring of 


Ex platnc 


POEM, 
the Nibelune. 


“band in part translated by ¢ 


eorge 5 igs 


Dippold, PhoD.  I2meo, $1.50 


By Author of THE FIRST VLOLIN, 
Lasses of 


Clota, s1.00) paper, 50 cent 


Anvil. 


aper, 


Hammer and 
Ry KF 


Spielhagen, P 4) cents, 


Che 60 cents, of 


Ilome. 


}» 
Lew), 


ion, at 


‘vaper Edit 
Uncle Sam at 
Harold 


By Brydges. Cloth, = ~Lper, 


} 
i 


cents, 
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The 


pet of 
many of 


Nation. 


but 
us who do not see what we 
one like Mrs. Mil 
many of the 


make a one of native birds; 
there are 
ook at 
out, and 


bird-life 


ou 
till some ler points it 
bits of 
such 


most charming 


would escape us without some 


reminder as we are here given. 
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